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What’s Back of That 


“B.V. D.” Label? 


A quality as unique as the 
fame of the trademark! 
From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to its last lock- 
stitched seam, ‘‘B.V. D.” 
is an underwear with 
differences that count. To 
understand the dozens of 
details vital to underwear 
value, write for our inter- 
esting free booklet, “Why 
the Knowing Millions Say: 
‘Next to myself I like 
‘B.V.D? best ?’.” Ie tells 
just how “B.V.D.” is 
made and is a revelation 
in the fine points of fine 
underwear. 


“B. V. D.” 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 


the suit The B.V. D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “B. V. D.’’ Underwear 


Youths’ 85c 
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IS fish story may not 

“wear,” but his un- 
derwear surely will! 
Matchless econom y— 
plus better fit and 
cooler comfort — has 
given “B. V. D.” world- 
leading popularity! 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B.V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red-Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 
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( TradeMarkReg.U.S.Pat.Off.andForeign Countries) 
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We Want You 
Properly Fitted! 


The height of union suit 
comfort comes only in 
“B.V. D.”—with its pat- 
ented construction at 
shoulder, waistband, and 
crotch. But be correctly 
measured. From over 60 
sizes, for widely varying 
“builds,” yours can always 
be determined by3simple 
encircling measurements: 
1-Chest-2-Waist—3-Trunk 
(under crotch and over 
shoulder). If your dealer 
isin doubt asto your size, 
write the B.V. D. Service 
Bureau, 350 Broadway, 
N. Y.C., giving above 
measurements. 





— ¥. i 
Shirts 
and Drawers 


85c 
the garment 
Men’s“‘B.V.D.’’Under- 
wear in fancy materials 
at various prices 


©1926 The B, V. D, Co., Ine, 
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Your Letterhead 


«xinghan, 
3609 Washington Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*. Buckingham: 


The name, address, salutation and date of this letter were 
filled in with the speedy Ribbon Print Addressograph, 15 


faster than it can be done by typewriter. Serors ~ . e_ 


No need to tell you abo, 
letter how much creat 
are not filled in. Because, 
as important as it is to cal 
want him to pay attention *¢ 


Any cls 
the Addres 
bett 





“Tita, 


Mitr, . 
I A 
ra 


“1 Does Work of 6”— 


“Our Addressograph enables one clerk to 
do the work that formerly required 


clerks.” 
tor ux Co., Lansing, Mich 


“Wins 7,340 New Accounts’— 


“In 9 months we have opened 7,340 new 
accounts, traceable directly to Addresso- 
graph ‘filled-in’ letters.” 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Ra 


“$23,000 Sales in 24 Hours” — 


“Within 24 hours after Addressograph-ing 

a single illustrated letter to women, we 
sold $23,000 worth of furs at a selling 

cost far below other forms of adver- 

tising.” 4 * 


—Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
















MAIL 

WITH 
YOUR 
LETTER- 
HEAD TO 


Addressograph Co. 


J 923 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
LL) Send prepaid FREE Trial 
¥ Hand Machine Will return 
Fs freight COLLECT unless we buy 
]}Send free book, “Does Your 
Pa Advertising Pay?” 
4 (Send Catalog and Prices; also sample 
a lc Address Plate. 
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With “sequence calls” 


one man landed 




















ORDERS 


Long Distance Chary:s 
only $37.5 5 


A MARYLAND match salesman took 45 orders 
—for 175 cases—in 1% days! He filed with 
the local telephone company “sequence lists” 
of retail grocers, and as one call was finished 
another was ready for him. His 45 orders cost 
—salary for 14 days and telephone charges of 
$37.55. To have called on the same grocers in 
person would have cost his salary and travel- 
ing expenses for three weeks. This match 


company now has ten men who concentrate on selling by telephone. 


A LARGE wholesale house made a similar 
test and the average daily sales of its men 
who worked by Long Distance were two 
and a half times as large as of those who 
went in person. Scores of concerns are 
training certain of their salesmen to travel 
by telephone. Territories are worked more 
thoroughly. Contacts are made more fre- 
quently. Customers are given quicker and 
better service. Business is increased and 
selling expense is decreased ! 

At any hour of the day 70,000 towns and 
cities are within the sound of your voice. 
Without leaving your office or spending a 
single night on the sleeper you can call 
on customers in any state in the Union. 
Sequence calls are used daily by hundreds 


of busy men to carry on long distance con- 
versations with various parts of the country. 
By this means, calls are set up one after 
another, thus enabling many calls to be 
completed within a short time. 


Our local Commercial Department is at 
your service to explain the many economies 
of long distance use, and to look for pos- 
sible long distance telephone opportunities 
in your business. Call this department and 
ask a representative to come and see you 
In the meanwhile, the instrument on your 
desk is waiting to connect you, at any 
time, with any one of 17,000,000 tele- 
phones. Is there a distant executive or office 
that it would be to your advantage to talk 
with, now? ........ Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Rotarian Edgar A. Guest 


Myself 


By Edgar A. Guest 


HAVE to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know. 
I want to be able, as days go by, 


Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun, 


And hate myself for things I’ve done. 

I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 
A lot of secrets about myself, 

And fool myself, as I come and go, 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a man I really am; 


I don’t want to dress up myself in sham. 


I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But here in the struggle for fame and self 
I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 


That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I can never hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never know, 
I never can fool myself, and so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience-free. 


Copyright: Reprinted by permission of Riley & Lee Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Practical Idealism 


AINA STARTUP iyi 


By Chesley R. Perry 


HERE are intelligentsia, as 
i they dub themselves, who are 
running along, like bad little 
boys, hooting at Rotarians. Perhaps 
some of us have been a little boastful, 
a trifle indiscreet in some ways, and, 
if the intelligentsia only made fun of 
our shortcomings, we could be good 
sports and laugh with them. 
However, these intelligentsia cur] 
their lips sneeringly at “Idealism, 
and its handmaiden, Service.” Ap- 
parently they can’t conceive of such 
a thing as a practical idealism. 


A man joined a Rotary club. He 
read and listened until he grasped the 
principles of the organization. Then 
he chuckled to himself and said with 
sweet satisfaction: ‘Well, now that 
I am a Rotarian, I guess I can mow 
my neighbor’s lawn when he is away, 
without being considered crazy.” 

In every country, men have the de- 
sire to do a good turn for someone 
else but they often hesitate and fail 
to do it lest they be considered crazy. 
Rotary says don’t be afraid of ridi- 
cule or dubious surprise. Give ex- 
pression to your good impulses. Doa 
good turn for another fellow. It 
may inspire him to do a good turn for 
some one else. 

When every one is manifesting his 
natural impulse to do a good turn to 
some one else, what a better place to 
live in will be the world—our respec- 
tive countries—our home towns. 

This is the practical idealism of 


Rotary. 


Rotary is not seeking to change hu- 
man nature. Not at all. Rotary is 
merely trying to encourage humans 
to express their natural impulses. 

People want to help me. I can 
prove it by letting the wind blow my 
hat off when I go out on the street. 
A half dozen men will chase it and re- 
trieve it for me. The runaway hat 
takes them by surprise. They act 
without thinking, 7.e., naturally. 

Many a good impulse is checked by 
thinking—thinking of what someone 
will say—by the fear that someone 
will ascribe an ulterior, a selfish mo- 
tive. 

Rotary suggests doing good turns, 
being helpful to others, manifesting 
in deeds the spirit of service. 

Rotary has been spread from one 
city to another largely because of the 
impulse of a group in one city to 
carry a good thing to their neighbors 
of another city. 

Rotarians are united in a common 
ideal of service—of helpfulness. 
Their prayer is, God help us to be 
helpful to others. 

Any super-mentality of the intelli- 
gentsia who laughs at those who have 
such an ideal, surely doesn’t want to 
see the world made a better place to 
live in. 

The Golden Rule—of Service. 

It is practical idealism. 

It works. 
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N the shore of 
Lake Michi- 
gan, the 
ond largest of 
North America’s great in- 
land seas, sixty miles 
north of Chicago and 
twenty-five miles south of 
Milwaukee, small 
city called Racine. It is 
known throughout’ the 
United States because it is 
the home of several na- 
tionally important manu- 
facturing industries. The 
people of Racine, how- 
ever, are not entirely de- 
voted to manufacture; 
there are cultural inter- 
ests of which Racine Col- 
lege is the center. 


sec- 


lies a 


The second mayor of the 
city and one of the two 
most prosperous citizens 
was Henry Bryan, a law- 
yer whose father had been 





one of the early settlers 
of the western part of the 
State of New York, whose 
born 


grandfather was 


and raised in Massa- 
chusetts, and whose great 
grandfather had emigrat- 
ed from Ireland, incident- 


ally and for reasons un- 


known to the writer, 
emasculating the family name which 
had been O’Brien. 

Henry Bryan organized, financed, 


and led a gold mining expedition to 
California in the feverish days of ’49, 
and as a result of this adventure, when 
Henry died he had nought to leave his 
widow except a family. The youngest 
daughter, Cornelia, married George H. 
Harris, a merchant, the son of Howard 
Harris of Wallingford, Vermont. 

The first child of the union of George 
and Cornelia was named Cecil; the sec- 
ond, Paul, who was born April 19, 1868. 
They played together and also with the 
boys of the neighborhood, Cecil gener- 
ally having the sometimes intractable 
Paul in charge. Then often they 


Copyright, 


1926, by Rotary International. 
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Rotary and Its Founder 


The Story of a Man and a Movement 
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Phot Walinger, Chicago 


By Paul P. Harris, LL.B., Ph.B. 


Founder of the First Rotary Club and President Emeritus 


of Rotary International 


strayed away from home down the 
steep river bank to the railroad and on 
such occasions the task of dragging 
Paul up the bank called for most of 
the boy power of the neighborhood. 

To Paul the middle of the street was 
the best of all playgrounds. Traffic 
regulation had not at the time become 
a necessity, so Paul made rules of his 
own, invariably giving boys preference 
over vehicles. Cecil, realizing the error 
of Paul’s conclusions, sometimes found 
it necessary to snatch his brother from 
beneath the hoofs of passing horses, 
and to the shame of Paul be it said 
that Cecil was not infrequently severely 
scratched for his pains. 

Of all charges which might have been 
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made against George and 
Cornelia parsimony would 
have stood the 
chance. They were both 
royal spenders. The idea 
of a family budget would 
have met with prompt and 
emphatic disfavor. Th 
most approved plan was 
to spend the money and 
earn it—if possible, there- 
after. The system was en- 
joyable while it lasted and 
it was made to endure far 
longer than it otherwise 
would have done, through 
the simple expedient of a 
long series of checks 
which were endorsed by 
George, but signed by his 
thrifty and indulgent 
father, Howard Harris, of 
Wallingford, Vermont. 
The officers of The Manu 
facturers’ National Bank 
of Racine, early learned to 
admire the signature of 
the silent partner. 

But all good things 
must come to an end and 
so did the residence of th 
Harris family in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

One July evening in 
1871, George Harris took 
the two boys to Milwau- 
kee, where they embarked 
on the “Oneida,” a steamship bound for 
Buffalo. They were on their way to 
the home-of the father’s parents. Cor- 
nelia remained in Racine, took tempo- 
rary lodgings, and planned to care for 
the baby. 

As long as life lasts there will 
main in the minds of the two boys th« 
hallowed memories of the first night in 
Wallingford. Grandfather met the lit- 
tle group as they alighted from the 
eleven o’clock train from Rutland 
There were no other passengers to get 
off, the station master had long sinc 
gone to bed, and darkness enveloped 


least 





except a little circle in the center of 


which was a lantern and the grat 
father. 
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George H. Harris—The Father 


It was a solemn occasion and the 
solemnity was emphasized by the still- 
ness and darkness of that first night 
in the peaceful valley nestling between 
two parallel ranges of the Green Moun- 
tains. Paul’s little fist was held in the 
biggest, firmest, warmest hand he had 
ever felt—that of his grandfather. The 
light of the swinging lantern formed 
ghostly figures on the white pickets of 
Justin Batchellor’s fence as the group 
marched up the silent street of the lit- 
tle village. 

Then came a scene that was ever- 
lastingly etched on the sensitive film 
of memory. She who was to mother 
the younger of the two boys stood in 
the doorway holding a kerosene lamp 
and peering out into the night. She 
was a wee bit of a dark-eyed woman 
weighing precisely eighty-nine pounds 
and she looked incongruous when she 
stood beside grandfather, blue-eyed, 
towering there in the lantern light. 

She greeted her son and her son’s 
children affectionately though anx- 
iously. Will a story sometime be writ- 
ten of the homecoming of sons who 
have been vanquished in life’s battle? 
Motherhood is at its best when the ten- 
der chords of sympathy have been 
touched. 

Grandmother knew that milk was 
good for tired, hungry little boys and 
in the center of the dining-room table 
she had placed a huge pan of it and 
alongside the milkpan was another dish, 
the contents of which the boys could 
not see, but which proved to be blue- 
berries fresh from the mountainside. 


On each of the three plates stood a yel- 
low bowl; one seemed formidable, the 
other two looked very friendly and be- 
nignant to the eyes of the two little 
boys. Still another treat awaited them, 
their first introduction to grandmother’s 
home-made bread. It is astonishing 





Foreword 


HE writer is known as the found- 


er of Rotary. Rotarians have 
demanded to know more about him. 
This fact constitutes his apologia for 
the preparation of this autobiograph- 
ical matter. 

There is a vast difference between 
being the founder of a movement 
and being its builder. 

The structure which is now known 
throughout the world as Rotary is 
the product of many high-minded, 
self-sacrificing men of vision and de- 
termination, fifteen of whom have 
received the highest honors within 
the power of Rotary to give. There 
are others who have effectively 
though less conspicuously contrib- 
uted. Our hearts go out in grati- 
tude to all who by word or deed 
have given of themselves to make 
this great organization possible. 

He in whose mind the germ of 
Rotary found origin; he in whose 
heart the ideals of Rotary have ever 
been nurtured and cherished, ten- 
ders this story, trusting that its 
readers may prove to be as patient 
with the shortcomings of the author 
as the public has been generous in 
its judgment of the movement he 
represents. 


PAUL HARRIS. 
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Cornelia C. Harris 


The Mother 


just how much vacant space there is 
in the inside of hungry boys, a fact of 
which grandmother was well aware, but 
which was made known that night. to 
two kind-hearted yellow bowls! 

The boys slept on the fattest bed they 
had ever seen and father explained that 
it had been stuffed especially for them 
with fresh clean straw. After prayers 
had been said, the boys were lifted up 
and placed on top and all that Paul can 
remember before grandmother awoke 
him, with a kiss, to the blessedness of 
a good home in the mountains, was a 
hazy dispute between himself and the 
bed as to which had been stuffed with 
bread, milk, and blueberries, and which 
with straw. 
~EVENTEEN miles over the east 
‘“ mountain in another peaceful valley 
another little boy was sleeping that 
night, making blood and bone to use in 
service as chief executive of a great 
nation. His name was Calvin Coolidge. 

The day broke clear and bright and 
there was nothing to indicate that then 
and there in that peaceful home was to 
be waged a conflict, but it had to come. 
Paul was three years of age and never 
up to that time had been known to 
lower his colors to an enemy unless per- 
chance the “enemy” happened to be his 
father or his mother. 

On the morning in question another 
personality began to present itself, 
helpful to be sure and a genius on 
bread and milk and blueberries, but 
imperative and commanding. It was 
his grandmother. His idea of the way 
to help a boy dress was to say nothing 








and to attend to business, and yet this 
miniature old lady, almost a stranger, 
repeatedly issued orders. It was “Paul, 
put your foot up here so I can lace your 
shoes.” “Do this and do that” until he 
felt very much in the spirit of him of 
whom the poet said: “Burned Mar- 
mion’s swarthy cheek like fire, and 
shook his very frame in ire.” 

When he at last felt that the business 
had passed the point of human endur- 
ance, he looked his grandmother 
straight in the eye and threw down his 
ultimatum, “I am not going to mind 
you. You are not my Mamma.” There 
was a note of asperity in the voice of 
grandmother as she “We shall 


’ 


said, 
’ 
see. 
Then straightway she went for father 
and bringing him to the scene of trouble 


said: “This little boy says he won’t 
mind me, Papa; that I am not his 
Mamma. How is that?” 

And father said: “Paul, you mind 


every word your grandmother says to 
you and it will be well for you to re- 
member what I am now telling you be- 
cause anytime you happen to forget, 
you and I will have to make a little 
journey to the woodshed.”’ 

Paul’s percep- 
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his enemies of whom, in the course of 
events, he has not had many. 

Days of wonderful discoveries fol- 
lowed: the beloved Lake Michigan was 
wanting, but there was a wonderful 
yard with its apple, pear, and butternut 
trees; the old cow and her youngest 
daughter; the chickens, the orchard 
with its ample garden and bit of hay 
land and in the distance were the 
splendid mountains. The garden didn’t 
look very promising. Once a boy visitor 
from the West looking at it as it was 
proudly pointed out, exclaimed: “Oh, I 
know what that is, it is a stone pile.” 
But somehow things grew. The writer 
wishes to assure all readers that the 
time-honored story to the effect that it 
is always necessary to sharpen the noses 
of Vermont sheep in order that they 
may be able to get down between the 
rocks for nourishment, is an exaggera- 
tion, a gross exaggeration. At the 
same time, the writer will vouch for 
the fact that an enterprising landowner 
in Rutland County built a stone wall 
six feet high and twelve feet wide 
around his entire property, the stone 
all coming from the land enclosed. It 
was a beautiful piece of masonry and 
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will last throughout time. Tw 
driven upon it could pass eacl 
with a wide margin to spare. 
When the boys arrived in \ 
ford they looked like nice litt! 
tlemen, with their neat suits an 
fitted shoes, but grandmother ha 
of her own about bringing u; 
One garment after another w 
placed by apparel made by th 
old seamstress, Margaret McCorne)! 
Grandmother’s conception of a su'table 
summer outfit for a boy was a 
brimmed straw hat and a wa 
which trousers were buttoned, i 
eventually that constituted the six days 
of-the-week costumes of Cecil and Pau] 
Oh, but those clothes were comfortabl 


Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of ta: 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tun: 


liens was one thing wrong wi 
those summer days in Wallingford 
they were not half long enough. Whil 
the swallows were still circling arou 
the old church tower, and play was 
at its most furious, pace, the summor 
was sure to come: “Boys! the hot 
and soap is ready 





tion was 
ably keen. 
understood 
father, 
ly when his father 
spoke in that way. 
The game was up 
and he knew it. 
What did he 
He did what any 
citizen of 
would 
done under 
circum- 
He beat 


retreat 


reason 

He 
his 
particular- 


do? 


sensible 
his size 
have 
the same 
stances. 

a hasty 
without 
regard to its order, 
and later in the 
day—I relate this 
even at the hazard 
of Paul’s being thought a 
shameless sycophant— 
after having climbed into 
her lap, he drew his 
grandmother’s face to his 
—then he deliberately 
kissed the enemy. 

I relate this common- 
place incident at consider- 
able length because it 
reveals a_ characteristic 
which continued in his 
later life, a characteristic 
the influence of which was 
felt even by the great 
organization which he was 
later to found. He has 
never permitted himself 


especial 








to nurse grievances or 
cherish bitterness toward 


The birthplace in Racine, Wisconsin. 








Above: 
a half; and his brother, Cecil, five and a half years old 


Paul, aged three and 


in the mop pa 
Wash your feet, 
it’s bedtime.” But 
there were alway: 
the sustaining 
thoughts of 
morrow with 
breakfast of cris 
fried potatoes 
buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup, 
after the morning 
souse of hands and 
face in clear, cold 
running 
from the spring 

On Saturday 
night, grand 
mother gave th 
boys a vigorous 
scrubbing in th¢ 
old family washtub and 
on Sunday morning 
promptly entered them 
Lottie Townsend’s Sal 
bath School class. 

In the fall the boys 
were taken in hand by 
Miss Sherman of the pri- 
mary department of the 
village school.- The first 
day was memorable be- 
cause at recess time the 
older boys formed a circle 
around the unfortunate 
Paul and dancing in zlee 
shouted, “Oh, see the little 
girl boy.” The humi!ia- 
tion was greater than he 
could bear. That even ng 

(Continued on page 4°) 
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Small- Town Stuff 


The Record of a Rotary Club with 23 Members 


"S Rotary a success in the small 
town? This question has engaged 
the interest of its members al- 
most from the birth of Rotary to 

present time, and although much 
een both said and written pro and 
yet this question has never been 
tely answered to the entire satis- 
n of both sides to the controversy. 

If a country town of one thousand 

nine inhabitants is classified as 

, then a résumé of the activities 

f Club No. 1631, at Elkton, Kentucky, 

A., during the two years and two 

months of its existence, is competent 

idence in arriving at the proper solu- 

tion of the question, and is admissible 
as such. 

By referring to any good map, you 
will find that Elkton is located in Todd 
County, in the Western, or “‘Pennyrile” 
section of Kentucky, and not far- 
removed from the Tennessee State line. 
Todd County is strictly a farming coun- 
try, and in some respects its progress 
is handicapped by the fact that the de- 
flation of war prices left many of its 
farmers deeply in debt; 


Uy; 3. 


By Everett S. Penick 


well as our virtues, referring to two 
of the three things for which Kentucky 
is particularly noted, namely, fast 
horses and good whiskey. Be that as it 
may, but let us digress at this point 
enough to say that while our whiskey 
has been outlawed, and an earnest ef- 
fort is being made by some people to 
stop our fast horses from racing, we 
are thankful that no one has yet had 
the temerity to suggest placing our 
beautiful women on the contraband 
list. The people of Elkton and Todd 
County, being true Kentuckians, are 
likewise boastful. For years we have 
boasted that Jefferson Davis, the only 
President of the Confederacy, first saw 
the light of day in what is now Todd 
County, at the village of Fairview, 
where stands a monument, the second 
highest in the world, to his memory. 
We have boasted that native sons of 
Elkton have filled such high positions 
as Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Grant, and Attorney-General 
of the United States; that one was a 
formidable candidate for the Republican 


nomination for President, and that an- 
other now sits upon the bench of one of 
the two or three most august judicial 
tribunals in the world, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
up in such an atmosphere, we are more 
or less excusable when we point with 
pride, and we think pardonable pride, 
to the record of our Rotary Club. But 
let us be done with boasting, and re- 
view the record, so that everyone can 
judge for himself whether Rotary has 
been a success in this, the smallest 
town in the world into which Rotary 
had entered when we received our char- 
ter, a distinction which we understand 
we have since lost. 

We were organized with fifteen char- 
ter members, and with honest classifi- 
cations have slowly grown to twenty- 
three, and are always near the top of 
the list in the Eighteenth District in 
average monthly attendance. We reg- 
ularly conduct a School of Rotary Edu- 
cation. Every member has written 
his personal code of ethics, and every 
Rotarian is also a member of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce, with 
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that it probably has 
the worst roads of any 
like area in the world, 
and that many of its 
citizens belong to the 
class who, in this en- 
lightened age of bath- 
tubs and other modern 
conveniences, still cling 
tenaciously to the good, 
old-fashioned idea that 
the only use for water 
during the cold season 
is for drinking pur- 
poses, and to other like 
archaic customs and in- 
stitutions. In other 
words, we are largely 


First-Hand Information 


LKTON, Kentucky, has 1,009 inhabitants, and the 
Rotary club has been organized two years. 
record made by this club is therefore excellent data for 
any debate on whether or not Rotary can be a success 
in a small town? 
Look over the record and you will find that this club 
has done a good many things for its community. 
easy, of course, to argue that one successful small club 
does not mean that every small club will be as good. 
But what one such club has done, others can do. As 
the author puts it: 


which we work hand in 
hand. We have at- 
tended intercity meet- 
ings in adjacent cities, 
have sent delegates to 
both International Con 
ventions, our President 
and Secretary to both 
meetings of club execu- 
tives, and about 50 per 
cent of our members to 


The 


both district -onfer- 
It is ences, held since our 
organization. 


At the 1925 district 
conference in  Louis- 
ville, we were awarded 
three places on the pro- 


i aoe see ee “So we submit our record, and upon it are ready to gram and wen first 
th . ? 

would be contemptu- stand or fall. Is Rotary a success in the small town? prize for the best 
ously designated by the The answer to that question depends on how the suc- “stunt.” We annually 
sophisticated cit y cess of Rotary is measured. If you measure the success entertain the athletic 


“slicker” as “hicks.” In 
such a community as 
this a Rotary Club was 
chartered on February 
14, 1924. 

Kentuckians are no- 
toriously a boastful 
race. By some of the 
more ardent reformers, 
t is contended that we 
boast of our vices as 





town affords. 


of a Rotary Club by the number of its members, then 
Rotary is doomed to failure in the small town, because 
of the limited number of classifications which the small 
If measured by the financial strength of 
its members, then our club is a failure, for there is 
many a Rotarian whose cheque is good for more than 
the combined assets of all our members. 
concede that either of these standards is the correct 
criterion for measuring the success of Rotary.” 


But we do not 


teams and debating so- 
cieties of the local high 
school, offer a medal 
for the best boy-orator, 
and encourage them in 
every worth-while line 
of endeavor. Each year 
we attend the camps of 
the Boy Scouts and the 
Junior Agricultura] 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Program—At a Glance 


Seventeenth Annual Rotary Convention 
At Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., June 14 to 18 





MONDAY EVENING—JUNE 14 
Addresses of welcome by Ralph B. Mayo, presi- 
dent host club; and Master Charles E. Bowes. 
Response by Charles Rhodes of Auckland, N. Z. 
(former director). 
Assemblage convened by President Donald A. 
Adams. 
Message from Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus. 


Spectacle. 


JUNE 15 


Program—Allen Street, 


TUESDAY MORNING 
Presentation of Official 
Chairman, Convention Committee. 
Presentation of General Officers—President Don- 
ald A. Adams. 
Memorial to Departed 
Mrs. Raymond M. Havens. 
Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Addresses—“How Rapidly Shall Rotary Be Ex- 
tended?” by Arthur H. Sapp, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; “Administrative Continuity,” by Harry 
S. Fish, Director; ‘Whose Fault?” by Harry 
H. Rogers, Director; “Calendar of Rotary,” by 
Everett W. Hill, Director; “Ostend Conven- 
tion,” by Guy Gundaker, Past President; “The 
Ideal of Service in Industry,” by Wm. Green, 
President American Federation of Labor; “An 
Interpretation—Rotary’s Ideal of Service,” by 
Donald A. Adams, President. 


Rotarians and Song by 


TUESDAY NOON 
Luncheon for Outgoing District Governors—Al- 
bert S. Adams, Past President, Chairman. 
Luncheon for Incoming District Governors—Rus- 
sell F. Greiner, Past President, Chairman. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Special Assemblies to discuss club administration 
1. For clubs of less than 50 members, Hart 
I. Seely, chairman. 
Clubs of 50 to 150 members, Harry H. 
Rogers, chairman. 
Clubs of more than 150 members, Arthur 


to 


H. Sapp, chairman. 

4. International assembly, Donald A. Adams, 
chairman; Will R. Manier, Jr., vice- 
chairman. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


Entertainment at the Auditorium. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—JUNE 16 


Meeting of Canadian Delegates—Frank C. Wil- 
son, Chairman, Canadian Advisory Committee, 
presiding. Election of 1926-7 Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Preliminary Reports of Registration and Cre- 
dentials Committees. 

Addresses—“Rotary’s Conception of Worth-While 
Business,” by Charles E. White, Belfast, Ire- 
land, President R.-I. B. I.; “Are Standards Nec- 
essary?” by Edward F. Flynn, Member, Busi- 
ness Methods Committee; “Do High Ethical 
Standards Pay?” by Tom J. Davis, Chairman, 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee; “Indi- 
vidual Application of Rotary’s Ideal to Per- 
sonal and to Business Life,” by Jay William 
Hudson, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Missouri; “Developing the Individual in 
Community Service,” by S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey, Chairman, Boys Work Committee, and 
overseas delegates; and “To All Good Will,” 
by Crawford C. McCullough, Past President. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Secretaries’ Luncheon and Round Table. 
SPECIAL ASSEMBLIES: 
1. Rotary Education—John Andrew, con- 
vener; E. Marvin Goodwin, chairman. 
2. Business Methods—Eugene Newsom, con- 
vener; George O. Relf, chairman. 
3. Boys Work—George Cooper, convener; S. 
Kendrick Guernsey, chairman. 
4. Crippled Children—John J. Gibson, con- 
vener; Paul H. King, chairman. 
5. Classifications—Allen Street, 
John T. Symes, chairman. 
6. Rural-Urban Acquaintance—Carl Faust, 
chairman; Fred L. Kammiller, vice-chair- 
man. 


convener; 





WEDNESDAY EVENING 
President’s Ball. 
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THURSDAY MORNING—JUNE 17 
Club Editors’ Breakfast—Harry J. Millard, chair 
man. 
Election of Officers of Rotary International. 
Addresses—“Serving Society Through Your Vo- 
cation,” by Giorgio Mylius, District Governor, 
(Italy); “Rotary’s Membership Basis,” by I 
B. Sutton, District Governor, (Mexico) ; “Need 
of Continued Growth in Membership,” by John 
Symes, Chairman, Classifications Committee; 
“Value of Service,” by Horace Dunbar; “Ethics 
of International Trade,’ by T. C. Thomsen, 
Director, Copenhagen, Denmark; and “Develop- 
ing the Individual,” by Sir Henry Y. Braddon, 
Honorary Special Commissioner, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
District Governors’ Luncheon (both outgoing and 


incoming)—Guy Gundaker, Past President, 
chairman. 
’ 


“Cheyenne Frontier Days.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING 
Special Boys’ Program. 
FRIDAY MORNING—JUNE 18 
Address—“Rotary Around the World,” by Will 
R. Manier, Jr., Chairman, Extension Commit- 


tee. 
Alex R. Mc- 





Report of Resolutions Committee 
Farlane, Chairman. 

Address—“Friendship in Action,” by Fred D. Van 
Amburgh, New York City, editor “The Silent 
Partner.” 

Norman B. 





Report of Credentials Committee 
Black, Chairman. 


David C. Bay- 





Report of Registration Committee 
less, Chairman. 


Presentation of Trophies. 
Installation of Officers. 


Monday morning and afternoon will be devoted 
to the registration and accrediting of club dele- 
gates. The work will be expedited as much as 
possible. 

As usual community singing and other enter- 
tainment features will be interspersed. with the 
legislative and administrative items. Well- 
known song leaders, musicians, etc., will be 
in charge. 


The social center of the Convention will be the 
House of Friendship established on Champa 
Street, one-half block from the Public Audi- 
torium. It has been furnished as an immense 
lounge and restroom and has an excellent 
dance floor. High-class entertainment will be 
provided at times which do not conflict with 
the Convention sessions. 


Rotarians and their families will be admitted 
free to two of the Denver amusement parks dur 
ing the Convention week. Your badge will be 
your admission ticket. A complete file of all 
Rotarians registered will be kept at the In- 
formation Booth in the House of Friendship. 
Those in charge will be glad to furnish the 
A “Lost 


and Found” office will be located near by, in 


Denver address of anyone on this list. 


case you mislay any of your property. 


Various district reunions and special dinner par- 

ties are being arranged. So far as possible 
these will be listed in the Official Convention 
Program distributed at Denver, as will arrange 
ments for the special assemblies. 


Some of the Resolutions to be Considered 


A resolution suggesting that the classification 
“diplomatic and consular service” be made an 
exception to the principle of limited member 
ship; that a club be .slowed to select one mem- 
ber with this classification for each country 
having diplomatic representatives within the 
club’s territorial limits. 


A resolution to amend Article VII of the Con 
stitution of Rotary International so as to set 
up the several forms of Rotary government in 
their natural sequence, according to the pro- 
cedure now followed in organizing clubs within 


a given territory. 


A resolution providing for an increase of $1.00 


in the per capita tax and dues. 


A resolution calling for the addition of two di- 
rectors to the Board, these two to come from 
countries other than the United States, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, or Great Britain and Ire- 


land. 


A resolution dealing with the “chronology of Ro- 
tary,” offered by the Board of Directors. It 
calls for a Convention held between May 10th 
and May 20th, and makes the term of office 
run from July 1st for general officers, the fiscal 
year to be concurrent. District Conferences 

in North America are to be held during the 


period from May 25th to June 30th. 


A resolution asking for minor changes in the 
wording of Resolution No. 34 adopted at the 
St. Louis Convention, so as to make this a more 
perfect statement of the purposes and functions 
of a Rotary club with reference to community 
activities. 


A resolution to amend the attendance contest 
rules so as to permit credits under additional 


circumstances. 
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Weaving the Fabric of Peac« 


The Economic Functions of the League of Nations 


By Richard Washburn Child 


HATEVER I have 

learned in my experience 

with international affairs 

has led me to believe that 
the broad highway to world peace is 
the road of Rotary International. I 
believe that the way’to peace is social 
and economic. 

The tragic error in Paris which en- 
deavored to make a new world on pa- 
per was doomed to failure. The experi- 
ence of the world in going into blind 
alleys by following political pathways 
to peace must not, however, cause the 
peoples of the world to cease the at- 
tempt to weave peace as Rotary Inter- 
national is trying to weave peace, by 
social and economic as distinguished 
from political and military interna- 
tionalism. 

The issue of the United States join- 
ing a super-government is a dead one. 
However, if you expect the suggestion 
that the League of Nations be aband- 
oned, I must disappoint you. It has 
assets worth saving. I came here to 
suggest as I have been suggesting for 
a long time that those of us who want 
to find the way to peace can serve our 
ends by asking that whatever is worth 
saving in the League may be saved. I 
came to offer a definite proposal which 
might lead to participation by the 
United States in rea] international co- 
operation. I came to ask Rotary Inter- 
national to use its influence to create 
an opinion among the peoples of the 
world that whatever becomes of the 
political functions of the League a 
united public opinion of all countries 
should endeavor to save the economic 
and social functions of the League. 


The difference between the attitude 
of mind created by a League or a super- 
government endeavoring to act as a 
master with a mailed fist and a League 
offering its usefulness as a servant of 
the general welfare, is the difference 
between the wrong psychological atti- 
tude and the right psychological atti- 
tude. 

The way to world peace is not to fear 


war. It is not to go about muttering 


phrases such as “The war to end war.” 
It is not to hold the thought of war. 
The way to world peace is not by striv- 
ing to tear war to pieces. 
weaving the fabric of peace. 


It is by 
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Former American Ambassador to Italy 





HIS interesting survey of 
the League of Nations has 
been adapted from an address 
made by Mr. Child at the an- 


nual conference of the Fortieth 


Rotary District at Evanston, 
Illinois. While Mr. Child re- 
viewed the League from both its 
political and _ social-economic 
aspects, in this article we have 
used principally his review of 
the social-economic part of the 
League. It is believed that all 
Rotarians will recognize in the 
social-economic aspect of the 
League thus presented a heart- 
ening movement toward inter- 


national understanding, good 
will, and peace. 
EEO 





The reason there are no fortifications 
on the Canadian-American boundary is 
not because we Americans have 60 lit- 
tle war with Canada, it is because we 
have so much peace with Canada. The 
way to create the basis for a real world 
peace is not by the pursuit of imprac- 
tical, pretentious, false idealism which 
will not work. The real way to world 
peace is by the idealism of weaving 
peace—by understanding, by square- 
dealing, by the overcoming of suspicion 
and distrust. It is a work to be done 
not so much among the politicians of 
the world as among peoples who will 
not tolerate much longer the futilities 
of the politicians’ programs. The fab- 
ric of peace is woven only by the hu- 
man shuttle. The business men and 
the financiers and not the statesmen of 
Europe have scored the victories of 
peace since the war. It is the way of 
slow uphill work. It is the toilsome, 
hard-earned way of progress of all 
mankind. It is the Rotarian way. It 
is the right way. The political ma- 
chinery cannot help your way to world 
peace. It can hinder it. 

The world, and you and I, have seen 
a great vision of political international- 
ism start to crumble and explode in our 
expectant faces. 

As a nation we may regret any part 
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taken by Americans in designing , 
structure which is falling, but no si; 
cere and conscientious person whateye; 
his partisanship can regard the ¢o 
lapse of a vision without a sense of go; 
row. Another hope of mankind ha 
been betrayed, and not because of the 
villainy of men but because of the 
frailty of pretentious institutions de 
signed by impractical idealism. 

No one, more than I, can fee] the 
tragedy of the disappointment and the 
cynicism with which the world mus 
now regard the plight of the League. 
I do not want to emphasize the trag 
edy but to let the light shine on what 
assets of the League are most worth 
saving. 

How few Americans realize the dual 
personality of the League of Nations! 
How few know that rolled up in nomi 
nally one League, there are tw 
Leagues, distinct in purpose, in stand- 
ards of honesty and candor, in usefuwl- 
ness, in promise of moral leadershi; 
There is the master League; there i: 
the servant League. The latter wa: 
considered of only secondary impor- 
tance by the planners of the League 
but now, it is evident that the part 
worth saving is not the part devoted to 
political meddling; it is not the part 
prohibiting war. It is the part which 
is devoted to building peace. 

(Here Mr. Child gave various rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, the Unite! 
States should not be a member of the | 
political League and why it could not 
successfully function as’ a member of 
the political League were it to join.) 








HOWEVER, the very fact that the is 

sue of the United States joining 4 | 
super-government is a dead issue, cre- 
ates new humana responsibilities for us 
We as a people, you as Rotarians, owe 
the world the obligation to be intelli: 
gent, to abandon barking beneath empty 
trees, and at a moment when there |: 
none too much of good will and a great 
deal of cynicism in the world, to join 
with other peoples in a new hope and 3 
new determination. 

It is this. Save the good part of the 
League! Save the part which asser‘s 
that it is everyone’s servant. Save the 
part which is weaving peace from the ' 
part which is making a failure of wcav 
ing politics. 
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[he purpose I suggest is not con- 
ned with international log-rolling. 
= not concerned in the old game of 
ince of power. It is not concerned 
, the show window. It is not a pur- 
. of impractical idealism. It is not a 
ose of a machine designed and 
ved for by idealists but manipulated 
"used by inevitable intrigue. It is 
an old purpose; it is a new one. It 
not concerned with forbidding war; 
; concerned with weaving the fabric 
peace. 
Let us help Europe to save the good 
rt of the League! 
The good part of the League is all 
e growing machinery of the League 
ich is non-political. It is all that 
irt which is dedicated to service and 
not to inteference. It is the part which 
undertakes good offices for nations and 
which come knocking on 
he door asking for administrative, 
bitrational, or informative  serv- 
ice. It is the economic and social part 
of the League—the. good-servant part 
which undertakes non-political func- 
tions for the cooperation of all nations, 
great and small. It is the part build- 
ing cooperation which represents the 
spirit of international- 
ism in the United 
States—an internation- 
al co-operation in which 
we could join once the 


tuations 


super-government was 
out of the way. 

Look at the needed 
functions the good part 
can perform! It can 
act as a clearing house 
for relief ‘measures 
when emergencies have 
afflicted mankind. It 
can act as a temporary 
manager for small 
backward nations on 
their request. It can 
act, as it has in Hun- 
gary and Austria, as a 
trustee of loans and fi- 
nancial reconstruction. 
It can create co-opera- 
tion in world sanita- 
tion. It can standardize 
international practices. 
It can furnish the ma- 
chinery for voluntary 
arbitration. It can com- 
mand the services of 
experts of the world to 
make _ investigations 
and bring forth facts. 
It can nourish the 
world with publication 
of social and economic 
truth. It can be the 
patron of an_ infinite 
variety of  interna- 
tional intellectual ex- 
change. It can do 
much to make uniform 
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maritime and aerial and land transpor- 
tation rules and practices. As the 
world’s public servant who only appears 
when called for and meddles in no po- 
litical intrigue, the good part of the 
League can live on. 


‘T’HE super-government League is for- 

eign to the United States. It is none 
of our business. But the set of func- 
tions to be done by the Good Service 
League is in accord with our American 
idea of non-political, social, and eco- 
nomic international co-operation. The 
policeman functions aimed at forbidding 
war have failed miserably; the world- 
service, co-operative functions of the 
League aimed at weaving the fabric of 
peace have succeeded admirably. The 
time has almost come when the two can- 
not live together. Divorce them! It is 
a purpose consistent with Rotary Inter- 
national because it abandons super-gov- 
ernment attempts to meddle politically 
and devotes itself to saving the part of 
the machinery of co-operation which 
knits understanding, forgets war-psy- 
chology, does not emphasize differences, 
and goes to work to weave the fabric of 


peace. 








Richard Washburn Child, author and diplomat was born in Worcester, 

Mass., in 1881, and now lives in New York. He took the A. B. and LL.B. 

degrees at Harvard, practiced law, wrote for magazines, 

Weekly, became American ambassador to Italy and ably represented his 
country at many important councils of state. 


edited Collier’s 


Weaving peace is the need of this 
hour. A new 
and trust between all the peoples of the 
world is necessary today. I do not speak 
of Europe only. We have looked too 
long at post-war Europe and have laid 
too much Europe and not 
enough upon our relations with South 
America and the Pacific—the fields of 
our more intimate concern, our greater 
opportunity for tranquil cooperation. 

We should not forget the importanc: 
of thinking peace and building peace 
and turning our back upon the thought 
of war. 

Today we need understanding. To 
morrow threatens international im 
patience and intolerance. We hear the 
murmur of cynicism and the clank of 
militarism overseas. European super 


impetus for sympathy 


stress on 


government has belched forth disap 
pointments and disillusions. Baffled 
politicians, striving to retain their 


prestige must blame somebody for their 
failures and many of them have blamed 
America. They point to America’s 
prosperity and berate her for not re 
laxing credits which might at once be 
used for machine guns and submarines. 
But there will be no war because no 
one will pay for it. The 
duty of Americans is 
to view these outbursts 
with indulgence and 
without hatred. We 
are certain to enter an 


era of unpopularity; 
the test of our good 
sense will be shown 


in the good nature of 
our press and our 
public. We must keep 
our heads cool and our 
hope for the world un 
dimmed—and our de 
fences 
must substitute intelli 
gence and 


adequate. We 


realism for 


mere fanatical eager- 
ness to rush into some 
thing. We must sug- 


gest the divorce of the 
good part of the 
League from the bad. 
We must help to save 
the good part. 

Let us follow the 
practical idealism of 
Rotary International. 

Let us not talk and 
act politically 
negatively; let us 
weave 


and 
social and eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The way to world 
not through 
striving for the ab- 
sence of war. 

The way to world 
peace is by the weav- 
ing of peace. 


peace is 
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Strike Your Average—E/arly! 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


Y family and I spent last 
summer at a small lake in 
the Berkshire Hills where 
we rented a modest shack 
for the season. I don’t mind saying 
that it cost us considerably less than 
we would have had to pay if 
rented the _ Ritz- 
Carlton for the same period. 
I got little work 
done during the days 
there, and in the early 
evenings I did quite a 
bit of fishing that 
would list as some 
thing like Grade 9 
or lower, but the 


we had 


quite a 


shack was located 
in what. people 
usually speak of 
as “around at the 
other end of the 
lake,” and = you 
what that 
were 


know 
means. We 
distant 
area of 

wild 


blessedly 
from the 
deep-tangled 
wood where, if Papa 
Jones sticks his foot 
yut of bed during the 
night it goes out of the 
window and into the next 
cottage and hits Papa 
Smith in the face. I liked 
the remoteness. I don’t really care 
to go forth into the heart of Na- 
ture and spend nine weeks in a 
cottage that overlaps the next one like 
a sweetie sitting on her honey-boy’s lap. 
My idea of a satisfactory wilderness is 
not one where the cottages are so close 
together that when Mr. Miffis sits down 
on the edge of his bed and takes off his 
left shoe and drops it, all the people in 
the adjacent eighteen cottages quiver 
and hold their breaths until he has 
dropped the other shoe. In such far- 
from-the-madding-crowd places a one- 
legged man can give the whole gang of 
nature-seekers nervous prostration in 
two weeks. His other shoe never drops. 
But, after dinner in the evening, in a 
shack “around at the other end of the 
lake,” as ours was, there is apt to be 
considerable time between sunset and 
the hour when a man can go to bed 
without feeling ashamed of himself. He 
can, of course, sit on the porch and 
converse with his family. Then the 
conversation is apt to run like this: 


>») 


“Ts that a frog? 
“Yes, I think that is a frog.” 
“It sounds loud for a frog.” 
“Yes, it is probably a big frog.” 
“Well, I think I’ll go to bed.” 











“Sometimes I played until midnight.” 


On other nights, when there are no 
frogs singing their love-songs, the con- 
versation may not refer to frogs. It 
will then run like this: 

“Ts that a light over there?” 

“Yes, it looks like a light.” 

“TI don’t think there is a cottage over 
there.” 

“No, it’s probably on a boat.” 

“Well, I think I’ll go to bed.” 

It may, however, be raining and no 
one is out in a boat and the frogs are 
drowned in silence. This does not nec- 
essarily do away with conversation on 
the porch of the cottage. The talk will 
then take this slant: 

“T did not get the laundry today.” 

“Well, I have plenty of shirts left.” 

“If it stops raining I’ll get the laun- 
dry tomorrow.” 

“Yes; that’s all right.” 

“Well, I think I’ll go to bed.” 


EN minutes later it is so cold that 
one goes inside. Everyone else is in 
bed. One then looks at the books on 
the shelf and is sorry he has already 
read all of them twice. At this point, 
last summer, I took a pack of cards 


and seating myself gracefully at 
table, began to play solitaire. 
times I played until midnight, someti 
until one o’clock in the morn 
sometimes I only played until 
feet got so cold and brittle tha 
was afraid to wiggle my toes. T! 
I undressed and went to | 
walking on my heels and t: 
ing care not to knock my t 
against the cha 
In one _ stretch 
evenings last summ« 
up there in the Berk 
shires I played fou 
hundred and nin 
ty-six hands 
solitaire at forty 
two sittings. Som: 
of these sitting 
were in the afte 
noon while waiting 


for dinner, but 
most were at 
night. I know a 


dozen or more good 
solitaire games, one 
pack and two pack, 
and I have books con- 
taining one hundred 
and thirty-four differ 
ent games, but in this long 
run of four hundred and 
ninety-six hands I played 
one game exclusively. | 

played it so long and faithfully 

that when I quit my daughter said 

to my wife, “Has papa quit playing 
that game? Thank goodness! It mad 
me feel as if he were going crazy.” 


The game I played was one form of 
the game known as Canfield. It is one 
of the simplest solitaires and one of 
the best one-pack games. Of one form 
of this game it is said that it gained 
notoriety through having been used as 
a game in the famous gambling estab- 
lishment once run by the man whose 
name the game now bears. As played 
there, it is said, the patron bought a 
new pack of cards from Canfield fo: 
fifty-two dollars—a dollar a card; Can 
field then paid the player five dollars 
for each card he could “get out.” 

There is no use in giving the rules 
here. It is enough to say that as th« 
aces appear they are put on the table 
The game is to build up on these aces, 
a two on an ace, a three on a two, 
spades on spades, diamonds on dia- 
monds, and so on. It is clear that if 
a patron paid fifty-two dollars for a 
pack of fifty-two cards and then “got 
out,” being able to play the entire 
fifty-two cards, he would be paid five 
dollars for each card, which is five times 
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two, or two hundred and sixty 
As he had paid fifty-two dol- 
for the cards his profit would be 
hundred and eight dollars. Can- 
would lose that much. 
right there is where the trick 
in; it is not so easy to “get out.” 
son may play and play, hand after 
and not get out. One time he 
vet out four cards, the next time 
n, the next time forty and the next 
one or none at all. One thing 
ied to be pretty sure and that was 
Canfield would not have let his 
ons play this game unless he had 
light percentage, at least, in his 
or. Out of what he won from his 
rons he had to pay for rent or taxes, 
heat, employees, and sundries. 
e professional gambler, or manager 
gambling-house, must have the 
ercentage in his favor or he can’t 
X1St. 
On the other hand the patron of the 
cambling-house must have what he be- 
eves is a fair chance of winning once 
in awhile. If he loses every time he 
vill not play. This is one thing the 
gambler realizes; the patron must have 
the bait for an occasional winning to 
keep him coming to the bait like a real 
sucker. For this reason, before a 
gambling-house owner introduces a new 
game to his patrons, he must—I am 
sure—have some expert player play 
that game again and again, possibly 
thousands of times, and keep a record 

f how the game runs. Presently, by 
thus keeping track, a schedule of aver- 
ages is built up and the gambler knows 
pretty well what he can afford to do. 
He demands that he be a sure winner 
in the long run, but he wants to let his 
victim win often enough to continue to 
have hope. Foolish hopes have wrecked 
more people than sane despair. 

Up there in the Berkshires on those 
chilly nights I did not play the game 
of Canfield exactly as it was played in 
Canfield’s establishment in the days 
when that establishment was in exist- 
ence. I played a variation of it. Neither 
was I trying especially to see whether 
Canfield would win or lose or how much. 
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I had been playing the game more or than another. 


less and we had a visitor at the cottage 
and in discussing the game the ques- 
tion, “How many hands, on an average, 
does a person have to play to ‘get out’?” 
came up. I think someone around the 
table had “got out” the first time and 
then again the first time, while another 
had “just played and played and never 
‘got out’!” I did some computing, tak- 
ing into consideration the average num- 
ber of cards one got out when he did 
not get entirely “out,” and I said, I be- 
lieve, that Canfield could not have made 
a profit if his patrons “got out” oftener 
than once every eleven hands, if the 
game was played as we were playing it. 
That was what started me; I wanted 
to see about it. 


J OW, in any game or in any business 
or in any profession the personal 
equation has to be taken into considera- 


tion. One person plays a game better 
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“Such a suit you could not get anywhere for thirty dollars. 
my friend.” 


“Then I undressed and went to 
bed, walking on my heels, and tak 


ing care not to knock my toes 
against the chairs.” 
wee. 
' 


wae 





If the game is that 
throwing a ball through a hole in a 
fence you cannot stand John Jones up 
and let him throw the ball at the hole a 
thousand times and then say, as a true 
fact, “A _ baseball 
through a one-foot hole exacily one hun 
dred times out of a thousand throws” 
just because that was what John Jones 
did. Sam Smith might throw the same 
ball through the same hole two hundred 
times out of a thousand, or only fifty 
times. You’d have to choose a hundred 
average men and let each throw the 
ball a thousand times before you got 
anything like a true average that 
would represent the ability of men in 
general in throwing a baseball through 
a hole in a fence. This is the sort of 
thing statisticians are doing all the 
time, and I hope they enjoy it. 

Well, the first time I sat 
try out this Canfield idea of mine I 
suppose I was too eager to get going 
and get finished. I shuffled the cards 
thoroughly and mixed them up until 
the red spots began to be pink and the 
black spots were gray, and then went 
at it. I laid down the cards according 
to rule and began to play—and I didn’t 
“get out” that first time. Neither did 
I “get out” the second time. I had to 
play twenty-four hands before I did 
“get out.” 

The next time I tried it, I “got out” 
the second time I shuffled the cards. 

That meant, as you can see, that I 
played twenty-six hands in getting out 
twice, and the average was thirteen. 
So I tried it again and I played eighteen 
hands before I got out. That made my 
total hands played forty-four and my 
average fourteen and two-thirds. Then 


can be thrown 


down to 
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I got out with the second hand; then 
with the fourth; then with the eleventh; 
with the fourth again, and then with 
the eighteenth. From then on the num- 
ber of hands I had to play varied in 
much the same way; now and then 1 
“got out” the first time I played a hand; 
twice J had to play thirty-seven hands 
before I “got out.” When I had played 
two hundred and seventy-five hands my 
average was just about thirteen—the 
same as when I had played my first 
twenty-six hands. When I had played 
four hundred and ninety-six hands my 
average was still just about thirteen. 
If I had played a million hands I sup- 
pose my average would have been just 
about the same—thirteen. 

There was one thing about this that 
struck me as very interesting. When 
I had played my first series of hands, 
and had “got out” the first time, my 
average was twenty-four, because I had 


played twenty-four hands. The next 
time I “got out” in two hands. This 
brought my average down with a 


whoop, because twenty-four plus two is 
twenty-six, and half of that is thirteen. 
By doing a two that early in the series 
I reduced my average a full eleven 
points, from twenty-four down to thir- 
teen. It was mighty well worth while 
doing a “two” about then. But when 
I had played four hundred and forty- 
two hands my average was exactly 
thirteen, and the next time I “got out” 
in two again. Do you think this bene- 
fited me any eleven points in my aver- 
age? No, indeed! It helped me only 
a trifle; it only reduced my average 
from thirteen to twelve and twenty-four 
thirty-fifths. 
Here is why: 


Played 24 times. Out 1 time. Aver- 
age 24. 
(24 divided by 1) 
Played 26 times. Out 2 times. Aver- 


age 13. 
(26 divided by 2) 

But when I had played four hundred 
and forty-two hands, 
doing an eighteen in 
order to “get out,” it 
was my thirty-fourth 
time of “getting out,” 
or— 

Played 442 times. 
Out 34 times. Average 
13. iy 

(442 divided by 34) 

I then played again 
and “got out” with the 
second hand I played, 
and all the good it did 
me was this: 

Played 444 times. 
Out 35 times. Average 
12 24-82. 

(444 divided by 35) 

This seems to mean to me 
that when a man gets along to 
a point where his average is 
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made up of a great many things he 
has done, it does not do him much 
good to have one or two strokes of 
extra good luck. The figure he has 
to divide it by gets to be too big. In 
order to “make good” in the end a man 
has to try just about thirty times as 
hard after he has had thirty failures 
as he need try when he is just begin- 
ning; the average is against him. If a 
man has made one failure and one suc- 
cess his average is .500; if he then 
buckles down hard and makes his next 
attempt a success he has a success aver- 
age of .666. If, on the other hand, he 
fools along until he has one hundred 
failures and one hundred successes and 
his average is .500 and he then makes 
one more success it does not mean 
much, because it only boosts his average 
to .5004%2. When he is that far along 
he will have to have one hundred suc- 
cesses in succession, and no failures, to 
climb up to that .666 average. 

This figures out the same way 
whether you compute it in well-spent 
days and wasted days, in things well 
done and things ill done, or in playing 
a fool game with a pack of playing- 
cards. The time to begin getting your 
average right is right away and just 
now and the soonest possible. Every 
weak wallop and careless job I let get 
away from me means I'll have to do 
something almost impossibly perfect 
later on, or I’m a fizzle in the long run. 


HERE is an old story about the 
clothing merchant who came for- 
ward in his store rubbing his hands to- 
gether and grinning at the customer 
who had just entered. He showed the 
man a suit of clothes but the customer 
said he thought it was too high in price. 
“Listen to the man!” exclaimed the 
















“My wife makes me simply wild when she watches me 
play solitaire.” 
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clothier. “He says such a suit is 09 
high when I make him a price of 
twelluf dollars on it yet! Such a 
you could not get anywhere for th 
dellars, my friend. This is the ch 
est place in town; nothing we sel] 
cept for less than cost.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed the 
tcmer. “I don’t see how you can mak 
any money if you sell everything 
less than cost!” 

“Listen, my friend; I tell you a 
secret,” said the clothier confidentia||y: 
“we couldn’t except we sell such hig 
quantities.” 

Nobody can get rich selling every 
thing below cost all the time; nobody 
can wind up with a good average of 
success if he lets the failures pile up 
against him until not even a ton of 
T.N.T. will chip a fleck off his average. 

I can say these things because I 
one of the worst sinners in the lot in 
all these things. I hold the diamond- 
studded championship belt for waiting 
until tomorrow to get at the big job 
and then putting off the big job until 
day after tomorrow while I do some- 
thing just about as important as train- 
ing a caterpillar to walk backwards on 
a clothesbrush. If a man ever did train 
a caterpillar to do that it would not 
profit him much; just about when he 
had the caterpillar trained it would 
turn into a butterfly and fly away from 
him. 

I have sometimes wondered just how 
much the actual worth-while work a 
man does would amount to if it could 
be figured down to hours and minutes. 
I believe the genuinely creative work 
of even the greatest men would come 
to an amazingly small numbr of min- 
utes per day when averaged over a year 
or two. I believe it is so small that if 
the average man would give an averag: 
of five additional minutes a day to his 
real problems he would class among 
the giants. Go back to those 
first fifty-four hands of Can- 
field I have spoken of for a 
moment. It is a most trivial 
instance of what I mean, but 
it does show what I mean. 
You know how solitaire 
is played: the cards are 
laid out, mostly face 
down, and certain 
7 moves are possible. If 
Wy, Uf! you make the right 
y, Wi move you have a chance 
i} 


to win; if you make a 
wrong move you can't 
win. I played twenty- 
four hands; if chance 
was not against me and 


hands. 


(Continued on page 60) 











I played the hands per- 
fectly I might have 
““got out” in any of those 
If I had not “got ou'” 
the first time I might have 
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Friendship 


By Albert Richard Wetjen 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


“The Indian was balanced over the stamped-out fire, his car- 
bine resting on his hip and the lean black muzzle pointing 





T began at Eugene when they 
were at the University of Oregon. 
Garth James came from Portland 
where his father was in the 

lumber trade and Douglas Shaw hailed 
from the Coos Bay Country, where his 
people caught salmon in the season and 
trapped a little in the winter. It was 
strange, and yet not so strange, that 
the two youths should be drawn to- 
gether. Opposites do attract. And 
ome queer hidden chord in the city- 
orn went out to join with some queer 
hord in the outland-born. Things are 
that way, sometimes, deep down, ob- 
ure, but somehow stronger than steel 
ind more unyielding than a rainbow, 
nd as beautiful. 
Garth was tall and lithe and clean- 
ailt, a creature of nerve and muscle, a 
‘oduct of noisy streets, cabarets, com- 





full 





at Garth.” 


and 


fortable apartments and_ wit 
sparkle. Perhaps a little of de- 
bauchery too, for the city breeds such 
things, a trifle unclean, a little beyond 
sheer hot lust and the blazing joy of 
life. 

Douglas, Dug as he was called, was 
small and sparely built, inevitably. But 
he had a quiet, grave face and blue 
eyes in which lights twinkled and 
danced, soberly, eternally, as though 
the world they saw was rather quaint, 
humorous and naive. The eyes mir- 
rored the youth’s soul. He had a soul, 
young as he was. He had been reared, 
you understand, near the thunder of 
the Pacific on Cape Arago, and the 
surf roar over the bar at Marshfield 
had been a background, in a way, to 
which his growing life was tuned. Also 
he had known the tossing of the salmon 


boats, quick, hard work; hot danger at 
times; the simple ethics and philo 
sophy, quiet loves and harsh despair 
of the coast fishermen. And the wood 
too. He had trod the moss that sweeps 
the ground between the ancient Oregon 


trees. He had seen, quietly, as be 
comes a natural philosopher and a 
hunter, the young deer standing 


against the sunset through the leaves; 
and gorgeous bursts of quail and 
grouse and pheasant from the brush. 
These things breed knowledge, and a 
certain understanding of life that may 
be found too in the city but only with 
careful search and a_ divorcement, 
mentally, from the environment. 
Garth went through the years laugh- 
ing and joyous, because he was young 
and understanding had not come to 
him, nor enough of the deeps of life to 
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lead him to cynicism. Dug went 
through the same years smiling, his 
mirth the surer, the more satisfying 
because a certain wisdom of things was 
behind it and he held to a certain faith 
in nature and life, and men, strangely, 
because of his breeding. Garth was 
studying for nothing in particular. He 
was at college because it was a place 
young men were expected to attend to 
gain future standing. And_ there 
would never be any real need for him 


to work. His father was a very big 
man in the lumber trade indeed. On 
the other hand Dug was intent on 


forestry and the earth. He wanted to 
gain a wide background before he spe- 
cialized on what, later, were to be his 


hobbies. 


UG’S father not unwealthy 
either. The years of salmon fishing 
had brought a small timber tract be- 
tween the hills and along a river. And 
a chance prospecting trip into the 
mighty Cascades had rendered a placer 
mine which the Guggenheimers them- 
selves had consented to buy for a price 
ridiculously small but magnificently 
generous to a coast salmon man. There 
were small royalties too. And it was 
characteristic of the Shaw family, 
father, mother and deep-chested sons, 
that the money went all into land, and 
more land, as though life on the gray 
waters had bred into the bone of them 
a deep love of the soil, 
an immense desire for 
something solid and 
unchanging, some- 
thing different from 
the sea which is the 
wolf of God. The fam- 
ily came inland from 
the coast, sold their 
boats, their lines and 
their modest frame 
shack. They settled, 
placidly content, on 
three thousand acres 
of virgin timber and 
let the sweet years 
trickle away in tran- 
quilness and peace. 
This until death came, 
softly and with grave 
serenity, first to the 
parents, then to the 
elder brother. When 
Dug, the youngest, 
first attended the Eu- 
gene University there 
was just one brother 
left on the acres that 
had brought old 
dreams true for minds 
that were now dust. 
But Garth and Dug. 
They were together in 
their studies and in 
their play. At least in 
the beginning. Then 


was 





“Dug” Shaw 
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later Garth drew ahead. He was ex- 
cessively brilliant. His mind leaped 
from problem to problem. He master- 
ed and flung aside things with an ease 
that made Dug silently marvel. For to 
the coast-born youth study came hard. 
His mind worked more slowly, almost 
laboriously, but certainly with greater 
sureness. Once he mastered a fact it 
was his, until death, not to be forgot- 
ten or misconstrued. But his slowness 
held him back. Garth graduated a 
year before Dug was ready. And in 
sports it was the same. Gradually 
Dug dropped out. He was too slow, 
too slight of build, too much interested 
in other things to make a good athlete. 
Garth excelled that way. You would 
have expected that to view his clean- 
limbed, magnificently proportioned 
body. And yet, this is strange too, 
Dug was generally in better physical 
condition than his friend could ever 
hope to be. The woods and the coast 
waters had rendered him foundations 
to base such a condition on. He was 
naturally wiry and strong. 


Despite their differences, despite the 
manner in which college activities and 
studies drew them apart they remained 
loyal, the one to the other. They went 
fishing, rowing, driving together. 
Garth even dragged Dug to dances 
with mutual girl friends though Dug 
hated*such affairs and knew he was not 
popular with the opposite sex. He was 
too slow, too quiet. 

Garth liked him 
blindly, instinctively. 
Dug felt affection for 
the other for many 
reasons. Perhaps he 
admired his strength 
and quick brain. Per- 
haps he wished, a lit- 
tle, he too could laugh 
so spontaneously and 
with such a freedom 
from knowledge of 
life. Who _ knows? 
The fact remains that 
they were friends, al- 
most loved each other 
in the way men some- 
times will. And they 
reached the height a 
few months before 
Garth left Eugene to 
go east to Harvard. 

They were in the 
river swimming, just 
the two of them. The 
current was strong, 
there were snags of 
ancient dead _ trees 
rearing up through 
the water, sometimes 
just below the surface 
and not to be seen, 
brought down by old 
floods. A broken, 
hidden branch 
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stabbed Dug in the side, just bel), 
heart and sent him down. His le ; }¢. 


came entangled in other branche. 4, 
choked with the water gushin; 

his lungs, and his hands, as they 
peared below the surface, flu: eye, 
mutely, once or twice. Then no op 
But Garth, white-faced, grim- je; 
for once in his clean years, went van 
after his friend, groping, clawin, th. 
savage blood thundering behind h - ea; 
drums. A man who watched, wide. 
eyed from the bank, said afterwards 
that Garth dived seven times before }» 
brought an unconscious, limp, and drip. 
ping form to the shore. 

Followed forty-five minutes of | 
pressure up and pressure down on 
lungs that had ceased to work. And 
at the last a fluttering of eyelids, ani 
vomiting, and a choking breathing 

“Old man,” said Garth, his voice 
queerly shaken. “Old man.” 

He had Dug'in his arms, holding 
him up, his head pressed tightly to hi: 
own breast. “Old man. Old man.” 
And Dug smiled in his slow, wise way 
and said never a word. Not even a word 
of thanks. Only his arms too were 
around his friend, quick, hard press- 
ing. And they understood, somehow, 
both of them, that this hot, dry feeling 
in the throat was a mark of something 
greater than anything else on earth. 
Men are that way sometimes, two men 
together, the world revolving around 
and under and beyond them. 


HE years went whispering into 

eternity, forgotten and alone. Men 
died, were born. Houses were builded 
and roads; houses fell and roads went 
back to game tracks, somewhere in the 
world. Only remained unchanged the 
sea, the mountains and the forest. And 
perhaps the hearts of men. 

Garth had been back from Harvard 
a long time and he sat in a wide offic: 
in Salem, near the. State Capitol, and 
dispensed law and order after his 
fashion to men and machines that 
toiled in his mills and lumber camps. 
Dug was on his ancestral acres. He 
had gone from Eugene to the Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis, learning 
a little more, probing the inward 
secrets of trees and animals until he 
was content and satisfied, a little. Now 
he lived alone, save for an Indian 
companion, in the log house that rested 
between the cathedral pillars of the 
ancient firs, lived and knew pleasur< 
and found tranquilness and in some 
inscrutable way was happy, inscru- 
table at least to such men, hunters, 
and camping parties that sometimes 
stumbled upon him. 

Garth had now no time for joy. 
Something had gripped him, shaken 
him, wrapped him closely so that ‘he 
world was a huge maelstrom tiat 
hurried him ruthlessly around. ‘is 


joyous laughter was a lost thing. [iis 
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Cities worry me and I don’t understand men much, 


clean body had faded into a welter of 
sleek flesh and jaded thews. The fair 
open face of him had gone down under 
sophistication and cynical things, under 
the hammer and smash and the batter 
‘f life. He had adapted himself to 
matters and men, rearing up as one fit 
to survive in a jungle of toil and a 
madness of money and the clash of 
iron brains. 

His father had died soon after he 
iad come back from college. And 
erforce, almost green to the lumber 
rade, Garth had taken it over. He 


would have gradually vegetated in ease 


ind pleasure in Portland and left his 
‘ather’s manager in control but that 
he same manager had absconded one 





outside the woods. 


day with the contents of the little 
vault under the office. For weeks the 
great lumber company James, senior, 
had builded tottered on the verge of 
ruin. And then the iron that had been 
in his forebear, rose to the surface of 
Garth and sent him headlong into the 
war, joyously at first, as though it 
were a college fight. He borrowed 
from every possible source, he stalled 
off creditors, and somehow, against 
amazing odds, he brought victory out of 
utter defeat. The great lumber trust 
that would have given uncounted thou- 
sands to see him go down, set its teeth 
and went after him. They had not 
done so before because defeat had ap- 
peared so certain. And they fought, 
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I was always queer, I guess.” 


Garth and the trust, and Garth won 
again, or at least held his own, which 
against the trust was a victory indeed. 

There was no excuse really for Garth 
to continue in the business after that. 
He had several of his father’s old staff 
ready to take over. And about the 
time the company was safe once more 
the missing manager was caught and 
the stolen securities returned. But the 
game had taken Garth. He was im- 
mersed in it. The vast organization, 
the battles of wits fascinated him. 
There was no thrill now in making 
money. He could only sleep in one 
bed at a time, eat one meal at once. 
Yet money, a lot more of it, came in- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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NCOMPLETE 
Rotarians and 
ences this 


June, 


Facts and Figures from the 
District Conferences 


year. 


reports 
guests 


show 
attended 
It seems likely that when complete 


that more than 40,000 


the District Confer- 


figures are available this total will be increased con- 


siderably. 


Of the 1,833 clubs in the United States and 


Canadian districts from which we have reports, 1,796 
were represented at their respective conferences and 


37 were not. 


The conference of Rotary clubs in Mexico 


was attended by 562; that of Italy by 192; Switzer- 


land, 500; and New Zealand, approximately 400. 


District | 


")° 


at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


} 





Where Held 


Victoria, B. C. 
ee Diego, Calif. 
Torreon, Mexico 
Banff, Alta 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lewistown, Mont 
Casper, Wyo 
Manchester, N. H. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
La ici Wis. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Shreveport, La 
Henderson, Ky 
Lincoln, Nebr 
‘Seats Ind. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Springfield, Ohio 


Bay City, Mich. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No __ ing those conferences from which figures are available. 
Registered Attendance |Number|Number 
4 of Clubs | of Clubs 
Date in. Not Name of District Governor Name of District Governor 
Men | Women| Total | District a Nominee 
__— oo 
Apr. 22-23 669 468 1137 53 2 | Edmund W. Campbell. ......| James H. Beatty 
May 6-7-8 1824 | 1012 2836 129 | 1 | Thomas B. Bridges. . Frederick A. McClung 
} | " — | = psc prenetemtaneeeananenencanasstuisinatstniestinn 
| Mar. 4-7 | 432 | 130 | 562 17 | RWiMA, «sd sscoewaet Marcelino L. Garza 
||} |_| | _______ 
May 13-14-15.| 202 | 148 | 350 | 24 | 1 | George C. Rooke............| William M, Wallace 
Apr. 15-16 516 | 303 | 819 21 John Edward Carver Edward A. Walters 
} 
| | tte a —o 
Apr. 8-9 | 157 | 67 224 16 Henry S. Gatley............. Arthur F. Lamey 
| | sijiiaiiiadsien 
Apr. 12-13 252 | 107 | 359 | 31 3 | Harry C. Brown............. Roy A. Davis 
— 7 | - _— — ae 
| Apr. 19-20 583 148 731 | 55 3 Eaton D. Sargent........... tNorman Russell (38) 
| | 
} Ac 
| Apr. 15-16 647 | 144 791 39 Edward A. Silberstein........] Archibald D. McCannel 
| May 18-19 719 | 44 | 43 35 S Ebest iets... ...00sscene Harlow A. Ciark 
Apr. 29-30 908 668 1576 60 Al Falkenhainer............. Bruce. Gates 
Apr. 26-27 1263 702 1965 76 pS OO re tPeyton E. Brown (12) 
; ees . aa ts oe Charles L. Mitchell (8) 
Apr. 12-13... 320 99 419 26 Bart E. McCormick.........| James B. Crouch 
Apr. 14-15... 712 203 915 GR SPO NE NN GR. MURS cs <> s'dockcabe Elmer C. Henderson 
Apr. 29-30.... 926 467 1393 54 Frank L. Brittain John E. Carlson 
Apr. 7-8.... 658 344 1002 52 C. Hamilton Moses..........| Robert N. Somerville 
Apr. 6-7 455 229 684 40 1 Richard G. Cox........... Frank Jensen 
Apr. 26-27 229 103 332 37 2 | J. Robert Kelley............| George E. Tomlinson 
Apr. 22-23 669 410 1079 43 1 | Burton H. Saxton......... Roy Ronald 
Feb. 22-23... 770 330 1100 oo ee Benjamin Sherwood . William R. Barr 
Apr. 15-16 921 567 1488 53 2 | Leonard T. Skeggs Charles Hartmann 
Apr. 19-20 371 200 571 34 2 | Samuel C. Carnes. Carroll H. Petermann 
Apr. 22-23 522 181 703 36 1 William R. Yendall.. . W. Selwyn Ramsay 


official 
Cuba or France when this report was compiled. 


also consider or 
or legislation by 


The scope and power of a district conference 
limited by the Rotary constitution. 
act upon important affairs in its own district and ma: 
ass resolutions recommending actio: 
otary International at its convention 
The conferences were notable for the number 0: 
women present—a total of approximately 12,000 attend 


attend 


ance reports 


had been 


A conference ma 
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Registered Attendance Number) Number 
et Where Held Date “ 'N . Name of District Ge 

Men | Wome rat | Soe 

+24 Parkersburg, W. Va Apr 12-13 4 l 47 Jed W. Robinson 

5 Camaguey, Cuba Feb 14-17 H. Smit 

26 Huntsville. Ala Apr. 12-13 239 102 41 2¢ Emory Folmar 

97 Niagara Falls N Y May 6-7-8 711 372 1083 0 Sidney B. McMichael 

tS Utica. N Y¥ Apr. 29-30 600 254 854 37 2 J. S. Royer 

IG Saratoga Springs. N Y May 2-3-4 1089 776 18¢ 4? James A. Garrity 


30 Bridge ort. Conn. Apr. 15-16 356 
3] Fitchburg, Maas. | Apr. 12-13 735 
32 | St. John, N. B. Apr. 22-23 227 
33 Washington, Penna | Apr. 29-30 

34 Chambersburg, Penna. | Mar. 23-24 368 
35 ne Siete Harbor, Mich. Apr. 6-7 | 296 
36 Paterson, N. J. Apr. 26-27 |} 432 
37 | Durham, N.C. | | Apr. 13-14 785 
38 Asheville, N. C. Apr. 7-8 391 
39 Augusta, Ga... Apr. 15-16 657 
10 | Evanston, Ill. Apr. 19-20 | 677 


4 l Amarillo, Texas Apr. 23-24 291 


42 El Paso, Texas Apr. 15-16 212 
13 Nogales, Ariz. | Apr. 19-20 | 166 
44 | Galesburg, Ill. Apr. 5-6 281 
15 Mt. Vernon, Ill Apr. 7-8 528 
46 Milan, Italy | Apr. 19-20....| 145 
iy | 
47 | San Antonio, Texas |} Apr. 12-13 
*48 | Tyler, Texas | Apr. 8-9 | 402 
| | 
a ine 
49 Paris, France. | Apr. 24-25 | 
| | 
— 2 ee senciities = 
| | 
50 Reading, Penna. Apr. 19-20....| 698 
51 | Wilkes-Barre, Penna. | Apr. 22-23 518 
52 | Nashville, Tenn. Mar. 25-26 350 
"53 Dunedin, New Zealand Mar. 3-7 
Las ‘ Les 
54 ? | May 1-2......| 280 


Lucerne, Switzerland 





*Estimated attendance. Official report not received for 


tRedistricted; governors nominated for each district; new numbers of districts are 


12 168 38 John Alison 


Harry H. Williams 


178 4( 2 John A. Young 
William Charles Wallace 
188 556 39 1 M. Ward Fleming 
136 432 29 l Percy V. Dawe 
106 538 Peter K. Emmons 
328 1113 62 Charles J. Smith 
| 
| 134 525 34 Fred Kent 
193 850 61 3 John B. Orr 
175 852 33 Harry F. Kelly 
| 128 419 40) Walter D. Cline 
105 317 14 Henry T. Fletcher 
| 108 274 18 Lester Ruffner 
| 114 395 35 6 Myron L. Pontius 
182 710 $4 Peter J. Kolb 
} 
47 192 1 Giorgio Mylius 
40) Sidney L. Hardin 
194 596 30 Bruce Bogarte 
5 Marcel Franck 
443 1141 50 + Gilbert J. Palen 
292 810 1 Ezra H. Ripple, Jr 
146 196 1 | Leonard C. Lamb 
409 15 W. E. Herbert 
220 500 6 Hugo E. Prager 


this district 
indicated 


Name of District G 
Nominee 


‘larence McD. England 


rbano Trista 
Lauren E. Brut aker 
Joseph R. Hanley 
William H. Campbell 


L. F. Mohn 


William W. Davis 
Howard Murchie 
George T. Buchanan 

C. Howard Witmer 
Frederick Sherriff 
James G. Orr 

tFrank W. Evans (56 

S. Wade Marr (57 
tZaccheus F. Wright (58 
John Sheffield 

Charles W. Ward 
William C. Edwards 
Clinton P. Anderson 
G. M. Butler 
Louis C. Moschel 
Harry S. Parker 


Piero Pirelli 


Harry H. Hedges 


| William Saenger 


Marcel Franck 


Chas. F. Puff, Jr 


J yhn H I hl 


H. Vasser Somerville 


Peter Barr 


Hugo E. Prager 
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A picture of one of a number of beautiful business sections in Ostend, Belgium, 
such spots providing a change from the long stretches of golden sand for which 








Photos: Ewing Galloway, N. Y. City 


the resort is noted. 








()stend Beckons! 


Many Attractions for the 1927 Convention 
By Charles St. John 


EXT year the red, yellow, 
and black flag of Belgium 
will wave over one of the 
largest international gath- 
erings in Europe; and the _ historic 
Flemish city will witness the most cos- 
mopolitan gathering of Rotarians ever 
assembled. What will the welcome 
stranger find in the coast resort? 
Ostend is firmly established as a sea- 
side resort, and has all the tourist ac- 
commodations that go with such estab- 
lishment. If the 1927 Convention of 
Rotary International should draw a 
total of 6,000 people—which may well 
happen—there would be accommoda- 
tions for every one. At first glance, 
such an attendance may not seem likely 
if we consider that the greatest repre- 
sentation of Rotary clubs will be from 
North America. However, a little ex- 


amination shows that in 1921, the year 


of the last convention in Europe, only 
five per cent of all Rotary clubs were 
existent in the British Isles or on the 
Continent. Now the figures are almost 
fifteen per cent for Europe—so that 
the center of Rotary population is 
gradually shifting eastward. 

A European convention is important 
also, not merely because it is, in a way, 
a sort of compensation for the many 
trips European delegates have made to 
the western side of the Atlantic, but 
because of the possible influence of such 
a convention on extension work. There 
were about 31 clubs in R. I. B. I. in 
1920; about 49 in 1921; and about 95 
in 1922; and while the accelerated rate 
of increase was probably not wholly 
due to the Edinburgh Convention, since 
business conditions were generally more 
favorable to such increase in 1922, it 
cannot be denied that the presence of a 


convention does influence the organiza 
tion of new clubs. And such influence 
is going to be a stronger and stronger 
factor in the future, as numbers in 
crease and as the principles and objec- 
tives of Rotary become more clearly de- 
fined. 

But what, exactly, is this influence? 
It has been stated so often and so well 
by other writers that I hesitate to offer 
my own version. Yet if anyone asked 
me what was most important about 
such a gathering, I should eschew all the 
usual formulas and declare that nothing 
the convention does is as important as 
its power to knock some of the conceit 
out of the average man. I do not mean 
the more obvious form of conceit, th: 
parvenu type. Rather our ingrai! 
belief in the predestined superiority « 
our own people, town, or country. Un 
a man learns by actual contact wi'h 
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people that no such local or na- 
monopolies exist; until he finds 
nstitutions and modes of living 
different from his own do really 
plish what those who own or 
e them expect; until he dis- 
some of these things, first hand, 
in’t teach him much. As Kipling 


ere are nine and twenty ways 
f composing tribal lays 

every single one of them is 
right!” 
eferred to variations in the patriot 
of one nation, but we might well 
the lines to cover conflicting 


ten 


itisms. 


\' Ostend you will find much to ad- 

“mire. Very few places are favored 

such long stretches of golden 

, such bracing air, or such cura- 

ive waters as are found here. This 

ymbination has made the city famous 

as one of the best watering places in 

Europe, and undoubtedly influences the 

choice of the Belgian royal family who 
have their summer palace there. 

But as a necessary corollary to all 
this, Ostend has developed entertain- 
ment features of high order. After a 
breezy walk along the famous granite 
parade, you may return to the Kursaal 
and find good music. In the evenings 
you may hear excellent concerts there, 
given by an orchestra of 125 pieces. 
Should you desire something lighter, 
there are dance bands—yes, even jazz 
bands. There are charming parks, a 
theater, and grounds for all kinds of 
ports. There are music halls, fetes 
and fairs for those on pleasure bent; 
or museums, galleries, the aquarium, 
antiquities for the studious or 
mind. 


and 
esthetic 

Language is no real barrier, for 
English is spoken in most of the stores 
and places of entertainment. French 
will serve you equally well, and though 
Flemish and Walloon are the native 
tongues, most of the business men have 
acquired one or two others. Handy 
little phrase books can be_ secured, 
which will prove very helpful to 
visitors. 

The artist—especially if he is in- 
terested in marines—will find many 
things worthy of his pencil and brush. 
Ostend is the headquarters of the Bel- 
gian fishing fleet which numbers ap- 
proximately 400 vessels, and around 
the harbor which has been extended for 
two miles within recent times, can be 
een many picturesque sights that rival 
the brilliant scenes on the promenade. 

Several light railways run from 
Ustend to various points along the 
‘oast. Zeebrugge, Ypres, and other 
places of historical interest or old-world 
‘harm are not far distant. Ostend it- 
self has had its share in the stirring 


THE ROTARIAN 
events of recent years, and though 
the ravages of the World War have 


been largely obliterated by reconstruc- 
tion, there are still many 
notable events on land 

While you are in Europe, of 
there is a fine opportunity to see more 
of the Continent and the British 
Ostend could furnish travel facilities 
for many post-convention tours. 


relics of 
and sea. 
course, 


Isles. 


If you prefer to drive your own car, 
there are good roads across the sand 
dunes and excellent views of the gray- 
green North Sea with its shipping, as 
well as of the sleepy villages with their 
melodious church bells. But if you 
simply want a quiet place to rest in, 
Ostend has several resorts that will suix 
you excellently. 

Then there are the important Little 
People, who must be considered when- 
ever you mention travel. Probably few 
seaside places have such cosmopolitan 


groups of busy yaqungsters as you see 





around here. 
in juvenile circles is a sand-castle build 
-and it may be added 
lack of 


One of the great events 


ing competition 
that there is no 
adults. 

For Ostend is pre-eminently 


interested 


a place 
to play, and young and old alike avail 
the There 
few worries that dispelled 
somewhat by the ozone-laden air; 


chance. are 


not 


themselves of 
are 
and 
he must be a dull man who cannot find 
something of interest for each day of 
his visit. The development of these in 
terests is as much due to Belgian in 
dustry as to natural advantages. 
Almost all of Ostend’s tourist attrac 
tion dates back to 1873. Prior to that 
date the. city was known for its his- 
torical association and for its great fish 
market. Then Ostend began to adver- 
tise its natural advantages. The Queen 
of the Sands has a large and loyal ret- 
inue—and anxious that you 
should attend her brilliant court. 


she is 








Ostend is the headquarters of the great fishing fleet which numbers about 400 


vessels. 


Many artists avail themselves of the opportunities to draw such 


picturesque types. 
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Danger Signs of Youth 


Their Interpretation by Means of a Boys Work Survey 
By Charles Seymour Bullock 


SURVEY of the boy situation 

in a city really is not such 

a formidable bogy as one 

might think, provided only 

that the figures already available are 

used, instead of setting up a new, 

house-to-house canvass. A ‘house-to- 

house canvass calls for men to give 

time that can be givén only at very 

great sacrifice and, besides this, after 

the sacrifice of time has been made 

the results of the canvass have to be 

transcribed upon a common sheet, in- 

volving just as much labor—and ex- 

pense—as would have been involved in 
using figures already at hand. 

Ours is a typical mid-west city of 
the United States with about a hundred 
thousand population, in which it was 
assumed there were approximately ten 
thousand boys of legal school age. Just 
where these boys lived, just what in- 
fluences entered into their lives to help 
or hinder in the development of good 
citizenship, just how many of them 
had already been entered on the records 
as juvenile offenders and why, just how 
they were responding to the appeal of 
the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. M. H. A., the Columbian Squires, 
the DeMolays, the Sunday School and 
the Church—these were all questions 
for which we had no common answer. 

We had been studying a report issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in which it was 
stated that the percentage of delin- 
quency in Washington was 3.8 per cent, 
in Boston, 2.4 per cent, in New Orleans, 
1.9 per cent, in Seattle, 1.4 per cent, 
in Buffalo, 1.2. per cent, and we were 
wondering just where our city would 
stand in such a column. Hence, it was 
decided to make a survey. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
house-to-house canvass establishes a 
helpful contact. But with whom? The 
man of the house is away at his work, 
the boy is in school, the mother—in 
many instances, foreign born—will 
wonder what it is all about and will be 
very cautious in giving the desired in- 
formation. The result will be disap- 


pointment and discouragement for the 
worker. Let me tell you how we did it. 

It happens that in our city the com- 
missioner of recreation who supervised 
the survey, is a Rotarian and a member 
of the boys work committee. The 
superintendent of schools is a member 


UN 





Stating the Problem 


T is obvious that before you can 

solve a problem you must have 
that problem stated. This is ex- 
actly what a survey of boy life aims 
to do for those who study juvenile 
delinquency—or for those who are 
simply interested in boys—which 
means practically all of us. 

Making such a survey is not so 
hard a task as might be believed. 
It is chiefly essential to know how 
many boys there are in the city; 
where they are; what agencies for 
good or bad are influencing them; 
where these agencies are; and how 
many boys they reach. 

How such a survey was carried 
out in an Indiana town—and what 
it revealed—is told in this article 
by one of those who did the work. 


Ce 


of our board of directors and also a 
member of the boys work committee. 
These two Rotarians in conference 
planned a survey of the boy life of the 
city, based upon the school-enumera- 
tion cards, supplemented by data easily 
obtainable from other sources. 

A group of young men from a near- 
by university, who were studying such 
problems (the social-science class from 
the high school could have been used 
with just as good effect), were brought 
together and the plan was outlined to 
them. If such a group had not been 
available, half a dozen young men or 
women could have been employed for 
a week’s time to carry out the scheme. 
The enumeration cards as arranged by 
the school-attendance department were 
given to this group, school by school, 
and from these cards were copied the 
name and the age of the boy, his 
residence, his birthplace and the na- 
tionality of his parents. For the pur- 
pose of this survey it made no difference 
whether the boy’s name was Tony and 
his father’s name Pagliacci, or whether 
he was plain John Smith; but when it 
came to locating the boys who were 
not Scouts, or who were not reached 
by the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., 
the Columbian Squires, or some other 


boys work agency, or who wer 
enrolled by the church or the Su 
School, the name was as essenti: 
the address. 

After having transcribed onto 
new cards all the information ne: 
the first thing to be done was the 
curing of a large map of the city 
which could be shown the several! 
tricts and, by the use of small sticke: 
of different colors and designs ( 
chased at a stationery store or punched 
from gummed paper), the location of 
the churches, schools, parks, play 
grounds, theaters, poolrooms, ete. Thi 
data relative to poolrooms, movies, 
dance halls, etc., was gathered fron 
records at the city hall. 

The next step was to allocate th 
cards to the districts that had bee: 
marked off on the city map. For ou 
city it seemed best to make seven mai 
divisions and the distribution of th 
cards gave us, first, the number of boys 
in each division; second, the age groups 
into which they might be classified, 
i. e., five to twelve, thirteen to sixteen, 
and seventeen to twenty-one; third, th 
birth status, whether native or foreig 
born; and, fourth, the racial extra 
tion. Our summary showed us that i: 
the seven districts we had 5,844 boy: 
under 12 years of age, 2,435 who wer 
13 but not yet 17, and 205 who wer 
17 years old, or more, but were yet 1! 
school, representing 28 different na 
tionalities. Of the total number, 8,474, 
there were 4,861 classified as America! 
and 3,593 as “Foreign’—i. e., parents 
of alien birth not yet citizens of th 
United States. 


| eree the principal of the high 
schoo] it was learned that out of the 
total enrollment in the high scho 
there would be a graduating class of 
171 boys and girls, representing 1! 
nationalities, and that 105 of them 
intended to go to college; 22 for teacli- 
ing; 18 for engineering; 16 for bus! 
ness; eight to become artists and five 
to become journalists. Of the 62 not 
planning upon a college course, eight 
would become stenographers, seven 


enter into business, five do accounting, 


five seek office work, and the other °' 
would become farmers, 
nurses, librarians, 
draughtsmen, etc., etc. 


From the records of the juven & 











salesmen, 
architectura! 

















thing called “pleasure.” 
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we found that there were 74 de- 
mts with whom the judge had 
during the preceding twelve 
; and that twenty-nine of them 
me from one designated section 
city in which there were 1,131 
It was found, also, from the 

in the police department, that 

of the twenty-two reported 
sasualties of children, came from 
ime district. The total number 
nquents for the whole city was 
erably smaller than the average 
for a city of the same size. In 
total of 74 were represented the 
ing parentage: Polish, 25; 
can, 22; Hungarian, 20; 
, seven. Taking into consideration 
ercentage of boys born of Ameri- 


scat- 


parentage with the percentage of 


born of foreign parentage, it was 

1 that the larger part of juvenile 

nquency had to be charged up 

iinst the boy of foreign-born or 
xed parentage. 

These findings were not in harmony 

with the findings of the boy-life survey 


ide in New York 
City, in which it was 
found that there were 
enty-three delin- 
ients per thousand 


boys of native-born 
irents as against 
ghteen delinquencies 


er thousand boys born 


of foreign or mixed 
irentage. 
In our survey, the 


boy of foreign-born pa- 
entage figured more 
argely in school-truan- 
'y charges, in trespass 
counts (catching mov- 
ng trains, etc., etc.), in 
malicious destruction of 
property. The charges 
igainst the American 
boy were of a more se- 
‘lous nature. 

The majority of mi- 
nors brought into juve- 
nile court got there be- 
ause they had been in 
search of that elusive 


They wanted to do 
something that had a 
“kick” in it. Boys went 
to the poolrooms, often 
frequented by crimi- 
nals, hoping to find it 
there; girls went to un- 
dancehalls, 
<pecting to get the 
‘thrill” without having 
to pay the ultimate 
ost. The problem was 
ot a problem of youth: 
t was as it always is 

problem of fathers 
ind mothers, a problem 


upervised 
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of the community, in which yout} but 
one of the factors 

Home conditions and neighborhood 
environments are generally the deté 
mining factors in juvenile delinquency. 
From the police-court records we found 
the home address of every adult offend 
er that we might check up that influ 
ence on the life of the youth with which 
he came into cont 

As a side issue from a survey, it 


might be worth-while mentioning that, 


whereas, the larger percentage of de 


linquent boys brought before the juve 


nile court were from homes where either 


one or both of the parents were of for- 


eign birth, the larger number of de 
linquent girls came from the American 
homes, 

A study of the reports of the munic- 


lepartment showed that 


14,000 girls, 


ipal recreation 
78,000 boys and 
of 123,000, and 
round numbers, found recreational facil- 
upervised playgrounds 
per-capita cost of 
the 58 days 


total 


V,JU00 young men, in 


ities on the ten 
of the city at a 


005755 cents a lay, for 





A study of the boy life of South Bend, Ind., based on an intensive survey, 
convinced Judge Cyrus E. Pattee that delinquents are generaliy boys who 


have gone wrong because of their environment and lack of friends. 
judge at once enlisted members of the service clubs as “big brothers” of 
juvenile offenders. So far this year no delinquent boys have been committed 


ne playgrounds were open during 
the summer vacation. 
Having indicated on the map of the 


city every home from which there had 


come one or more delinquent boys 
girls, it was a very simple step to find 
iow far those delinquents would have 
walk to get to a playground or t 
find some kind of non-commercialized 


ecreation. 


A PRESENTATION of the = survey 
the Chamber of Com 


4 


was made to 
merce, showing just where juvenile de 
linquency bulked largest, just where es 
tablished playgrounds were located and 
where additional ones were needed. At 
a boy life into 
brought all the organizations interested 
in boy life of the city, it was pointed 
cut from the survey map that the in 
crease in juvenile delinquency was pro 
portionate to the increase in distance 
that a boy had to travel to find some 
kind of non-commercialized recreation. 
As some slight return for their co 
making the survey, the 
churches—both Protes 
tant and Catholic—the 
Scouts and the Y. M. C. 
A. were given sub-sec 
tion maps_ showing 
where boys lived who 
were not reached by 
any helpful agency. 
This data was obtained 
by comparing and 
checking the lists fur- 
nished by the organiza- 
tions that collaborated, 
with the cards as 
copied from the returns 
of the school attendance 
officer, covering the 
schoo] population of the 
city—public and paro- 
chial. 

One of the 
teresting results of the 
survey was the revela- 
tion that two-thirds of 
the Boy Scouts and the 
Y. M. C. A. boys, out 
of a total of 1,037, lived 
in about one-third of 
the better residential 
section of the city and 
that approximately 20 
per cent of the mem- 
bership of these two or- 
ganizatiens was dupli- 
cate, or over-lapping. 
It was in the less-fa- 
vored parts of the city 
~—just where the Boy 
Scouts and the Y. M. C. 
A., and similar organi 
zations, were most 
needed, but where they 
failed to function to the 
maximum, that we 
(Continued on page 45) 


council, which were 


operation in 


most in- 
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ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE zs 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
retiring professor of history at Harvard and 
new editor of the American Year Book is a 
leading historian whose work has received in- 
ternational recognition. He was host of Bos- 
ton Rotary at a recent “Harvard night” and 
has visited many Rotary clubs overseas. 

Shunichiro Midzushima, of Toyko, head of 
the Midzushima Transportation Company, is 


making a study of traffic conditions in large 
U. S. cities; also was one of the principal 
speakers at the Pacific Rotary Conference held 
in Honolulu the latter part of May. 

Walter W. Head, Omaha banker, was re- 
cently elected president of the Boy Scouts of 
America—an organization in which he has 
long been interested. He has been an active 
supporter of the Y. M. C. A. and other junior 


( 
associations and of various schools, besi nee 
holding many important banking posts. f 

John B. Orr, of Miami, Fla., head of a la 
construction company, was Governor of ¢ Ss 
Thirty-ninth Rotary District this year, | uli 


tentate of the Shrine, and responsible for 
harbor plan that has attracted much attenti 5 une 
He was recently honored in recognition © 
his leadership in the drive which secured $ 
000,000 for Miami University. 


BR 
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()akland’s (Sroup System 


Two Suggestions in Rotary Club Administration 


F one Rotary club led in the 
matter of attendance all other 
Rotary clubs in its Division al- 
most without break for eight 

rs, and if that Rotary club had fol- 

ed during the entire time an original 
nd unusual plan for securing attend- 
nee, weuld it not seem more than 
robable that there was some connec- 
tion between the attendance and the 
an? Oakland Rotarians believe there 

, and give their “Group System” due 
credit for their consistently high at- 
tendance record. (Last year, 1924-25, 
the average was 95 per cent; member- 
ship, 225. Now with 244 members they 
are running 97 per cent.) 

In 1917 Max Horwinski of the Oak- 
land Rotary Club worked out the idea 
of dividing a large club into small 
working units, whose membership 
should change each year. The club is 
divided by the president arbitrarily into 
ten groups, each of about twenty-three 
members. Each group is called by the 
name of its captain (appointed by the 
president), thus helping to fix his 
responsibility. The captain in turn ap- 
points such assistants as he may deem 
advisable. As one of the preliminaries 
at each of the club’s weekly luncheons, 
each captain is called upon to stand and 
report his group’s percentage of at- 
tendance at the preceding meeting. Any 
report of less than 95 per cent is 
greeted with howls of disapproval. Our 
Lew Thunen Group (incidentally Lew 
is the business partner of our district 
governor, Tom Bridges) has reported 
100 per cent for 48 out of 51 meetings. 
Lew even publishes a monthly sheet 
(which he calls “The Bla”) for his 
group. And the Harold Oliver group 
has had a perfect record for 39 meet- 
ings. As soon as our club luncheon is 
over, each captain is notified by our 
secretary, as to those in his group who 
were absent; and that captain then 
checks on the absent member to see 
that he makes good his attendance at 
some other Rotary club during the 
veek, 

Once a month each group holds a 
meeting at the place of business of one 
f its members, that member playing 
host at luncheon. If he has no regular 
‘ulinary facilities, he purchases box 
lunches for his guests. At the conclu- 
sion of the lunch, the host relates his 


By Harvey B. Lyon 
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HIS is another of the series 
of articles we are presenting 
in the hope that they will prove 
helpful to those in charge of 
club administration. Recently 
we published suggestions as to 
the club budget, and as to the 
work of the club president. In 
this article plans are offered 
which have been found useful 
in building club programs and 
in promoting attendance. 
Other articles of this nature 
will appear from time to time, 
and any club which has devel- 
oped a scheme of particular use- 
fulness along these lines is in- 
vited to tell of its experience. 





CATO OAT TION 


personal and business history in in- 
timate detail—and then takes his guests 
through his establishment. Often two 
members of a group, whose plants are 
in close proximity, will join in the role 
of host, eating at one plant and then 
listening to both hosts, and visiting both 
plants. The understandings and friend- 
ships that are developed at these group 
luncheons are very real and lasting. 
Last year the Harold Oliver Group was 
most faithful in its adherence to the 
group-plan requirements, and therefore 
led all the other groups in attendance. 
At the opening of the new club year 
they sent a committee to the new presi- 
dent to ask that they be permitted to 
retain their same group personnel, thus 
testifying to the friendship they had 
formed. But that would not have been 
serving Rotary’s purpose best; so the 
groups were all thoroughly shifted; 
and now new friendships are growing, 
while the old still continue. 

Emerson said, “Every man passes his 
life in search after friendship.” It is 
largely because of Rotary’s unique con- 
tribution toward the solution of this 
universal problem that in twenty short 
years it has become the greatest single 
factor outside the Christian church, in 
elevating the ethical standards of the 
business and professional world. But 
even Rotary can do its work with 


widely varying degrees of thorough- 
ness. The fellowship problem requires 
more than ordinary thought and study, 
not only because of its basic importance 
to Rotary, but also because it has to do 
with an intangible something which 
cannot be handled in any cut and dried 
way. Our members can be taught the 
six objects of Rotary, and they may 
learn the Code of Ethics, but they must 
be made to feel the spirit of friendli 
In our larger clubs the problem 
of how to encourage friendship is espe 
cially acute. I would venture to say 
that in almost every large Rotary club 
there are several so-called ‘old’? mem- 
bers who do not know each other. They 
are paying the penalty of a large mem- 
bership. Oakland, out of its experience, 
believes it has found a solution in the 
“Group System.” 


ness. 


SPECIAL angle to the fellowship 
“ “problem in the large club is how to 
quickly assimilate the new member and 
make him feel at home. Sometimes a 
new member will become an old mem 
ber before he meets all the other mem 
bers in the course of the regular club 
luncheons. Here the “Group System” 
comes to our aid. 
1925, each member immediately after 
his election, in 
signed to his regular group, is invited 
by each one of the groups to their next 


As a new feature in 


addition to being as 


establishment luncheon, as their guest. 
In this way each new member meets 
the entire club in small groups during 
the first month or two of membership. 
In these meetings he listens to the life 
stories of the 
guest he is—he is gripped by 
idealism and is inspired to make Ro- 


older members whose 


their 


tary the motive force in his life as he 
finds it has been in theirs. 

Another new feature is the placing 
of each club committee entirely within 
one group. Thus whenever the group 
is meeting, the committee is also meet- 
ing—and in a number of instances the 
committee gives direction to the group’s 
achievement effort. 

For each group has an achievement 
of its own selection, to be accomplished 
during the year. In our club some of 
the achievements are: support of Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, crippled 

(Continued on page 39) 
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How to See One's "Toes 


at Forty 


By Hugh H. Hirshon—As Told to Edson Rich 


HERE is a story of a doctor 
patient died on _ his 
hands. At the funeral the 
medic went about among the 


whose 


relatives saying, “Our poor friend, if 
he had only refrained from wine, at 
tended to his diet, and exercised more, 
he would not have been lying there.” 
To which one of the mourners an 
swered, “My good doctor, it is of no 
use to say that now; you should have 
prescribed those things when your pa 
tient was alive to observe them.” 

I believe in “catching 
‘em young” and putting 
them in the care of 
Doctors Diet, Quiet, 
Exercise, and Merry- 
man as Swift calls the 
divine presenters of the 
healing-rod. As an am- 
ateur athlete in my 
youth, I learned all the 
health _ prescriptions 
those wise ones had to 
give. As I grew older 
and assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of a large 
business I applied that 
knowledge to advan- 
tage. Thus, I do not 
now have a poison tank 
in the pit of my stom- 
ach nor an abdomen so 
ample that I am unable 
to see my toes. On the 
contrary, I am as fit as 
can be—and I am not 
going through what is, 
to me, the intolerable 
monotony of a daily 
dozen at that. 








There used to be a 
saying when I was a 
youngster, “Early to 
bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” I 
suppose children are 
still hearing it. Per- 
haps I should be teach- 
ing it to my own daugh- 
ter. I don’t say that it 
isn’t a good rule. But 
I do say that it is an 
almost impossible rule 
for the average busi- 
ness man to keep in 
this day and genera- 
tion. It might make 





him healthy, but I am not so sure about 
the wealthy-and-wise part of the axiom. 

How, then, can I keep myself fit for 
business, although I sometimes break all 
the health rules that were ever made? 
How can I occasionally kick up my 
heels, go home in the small hours of 
morning and get to my desk on time 
again without that dark-brown taste in 
my mouth? How, in other words, can 
I break “training” without trying to 
offset whatever effects there might be 
afterwards with a program of exercise 








Hugh H. Hirshon, president of the W. S. Wilson corporation of New York 
City, won the U. S. national indoor championship in 1914 when he sped 600 
yards and broke the tape in 1 minute 16 seconds. 
other prizes in various contests .and is a firm believer in amateur athletics 


and in “catching “em young.” 


He has won over 100 


and diet that would not only b 
but is apt to be too zealously ris 
prove of real benefit? The follo 
illustration will explain my meth 

Not long ago one of my good 
tomers out of the West blew into 
York. Like most of those who dr 
from the yon side of the Hudso 
wanted to find out for himself 
city was all it was said to be. | 
dertook to convince him. Boys vy 
boys, you know, no matter how 
advantage Father Time _ eventu 
takes of them. We 
a thorough evening 
My friend enjoyed it 
So did I. But the « 
was striking three : 
let myself into 
house at Douglas 
jam 

The next morning 
arose at the usual hou 
After a shower I dra: 
a glass of milk. I rare) 
eat breakfast; that 
the breakfast of baco: 
eggs, coffee, and wheat 
cakes. As a_ busine 
man who eats with ot 
ers during the da) 
where dieting would b¢ 
too conspicuous, m) 
noonday meals are ofte! 
irregular. But I mak 
up for that at hom 
Ordinarily, I neve: 
have more than crack 
ers and milk for break 
fast. And on morning: 
such as the one I 
describing, milk is 
only food I touch. 

About 10:30 that 
day, I felt hungry a 
got a glass of malt 
milk. That was all 1 
til lunch time when 
was every man for h 
self. While there 
much talk about dieting 
among business me! 
as much as there 
among women, I v 
ture to say—I not 
that I am often 
only one who will or 
a fresh vegetable 
such a group of n 
(Continued on page 
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Hew New Books 
Historians and Biographers Have Busy Season 
By L. E. Robinson 
NE has to read books to Presidency. Carl’s biography differs made immediately effective. The vice 


keep in touch with what the 
brightest men and women 
are thinking about. They 
their best information and conclu- 
into their books. Magazines come 
of human minds and 
knowledge. Not so with news- 
ipers, as a rule. They carry a record 
floating events, but not of matured 
ight growing out of facts and 
events and personalities after they have 
been analyzed and interpreted. Read- 
ing is my hobby. I read books for in- 
rmation, for ideas, and for the fun 
if it. Nothing interests me more than 
enter the human mind and its opera- 
tions through the medium of a book, 
for here, mind expresses itself usually 
at its best. But I am rather particular 
of the company I keep in this matter; 
for I know that a good book is good 
company, and that a poor book adds 
nothing to the treasures of my own 
mind. Besides, time is a precious bit of 
property for a busy man. 

I had an intuition that I must read 
Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: 
the Prairie Years” (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co.), because I have long been a 
student of Lincoln myself, and I 
wanted to see how Carl looked at him, 
and why he concluded his study with 
Lincoln’s election to the presidency, 
covering only “the prairie years” of 
the great Emancipator. The first vol- 
ume charmed me, for I found that Carl 
had lingered long and lovingly over his 
subject. Lincoln’s youth and young 
manhood, when he was sprouting aspir- 
ations, reading everything he could get 
hold of, wearing buckskin trousers, and 
working, among pioneer folk and their 
ways, at such jobs as helped to make 
his living, are experiences that appeal 
to Sandburg’s sympathies and enthus- 
iasms. Lincoln traveling to New Or- 
leans as a flatboat pilot, mastering the 
elements of English grammar, geom- 
etry, and enough surveying to run 
farm boundries; getting a start toward 
a legal profession by the accidental 
liscovery of “Blackstone’s Commentar- 
es” in a barrel of rubbish, and 
finally becoming, out of the prairie cir- 
uit, the foremost interpreter of the 
upreme constitutional issue of his day, 
re events to kindle a poet’s mind. The 
econd volume covers the interesting 
tage of Lincoln when his political 
ews and contests shaped him for the 


as mirrors 





from others. With the story of Lincoln 
he carries along contemporaneously a 
well-planned study of the social and in- 
dustrial growth of the country, turning 
his account into a delightfully written 
epic, with Honest Abe as the 
struggling and ever-learning hero. 
Almost everyone who has been awake 
during the eventful years 1914 
has held in mind at least a shadowy 
image of Colonel Edward M. House. 
We think of him as an intimate of 
Woodrow Wilson, but just how influ- 
ential has not been clear. “The Inti- 
mate Papers of Colonel House” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.), arranged as a narra- 
tive by his friend, Professor Seymore 
of Yale, in two volumes, make an im- 
portant revelation of Colonel House as 
a Wilson mentor during the critical 
years just preceding and during the 
world war. House played a very decid- 
ing role in making Wilson president, in 
the selection of his cabinet, in acting as 
Wilson’s personal and confidential alter 
ego in France, England, and Germany 
before we entered the world conflict. He 
sensed the minds of European states- 


evel 


since 


men with a delicacy of perception 
which made his reports to his chief 
exceedingly helpful in determining 


U. S. national policy and its final de 
cision to throw its force upon the side 
of the allies. House replied to Bal- 
four’s query, whether the American 
administration would be willing to en- 
ter an arrangement to maintain stabil- 
ity in European affairs, that the admin- 
istration would not. He _ indicated 
that it would favor an agreement touch- 
ing the interests of the civilized world, 
involving “so far as practicable mili- 
tarism and navalism.” He told Balfour 
that even this concession would be a 
sacrifice of America’s traditional pol- 
icy. After the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania he wrote the President: “If war 
follows it will not be a new war, but 
an endeavor to end more speedily an old 
one. Our intervention will save, rather 
than increase the loss of life.” These 
attractive volumes reproduce many his- 
toric letters from European statesmen, 
but none of Wilson’s. One gathers 
from them the rather arresting infor- 
mation of Colonel House’s suggestion, 
which Wilson approved, that the Presi- 
dent should resign in the event of Mr. 
Hughes’ election in 1916, so that the 
country might have the popular will 


president was to resign, then Wilson’ 
Secretary of State, whose place M: 
Hughes was to be offered. Following 
the President’s resignation, Mr. Hughe 
was expected to succeed to the chief 
magistracy according to law. 

undertaken 


has 


\ ARK SULLIVAN 
. and partly performed a valuable 
service in his projected four-volume hi 

tory under the name of “Our Time 

Volume one, “The Turn of the Century, 
1900-1904,” (Scribner’s), lays a 
ground for the work 
raises one’s expectation and interest in 
the volumes to follow. It is a 
book, tracing with a wide range of ob 
servation and information the changes, 
the issues, the fashions and habits, the 
mistakes and the mentalities of Demos 
as they appeared to this trained jow 
nalist a quarter of a century ago. It is 
piquant also with touches and portraits 
of personalities and their views 
contacts with public opinion 
events. Here is told with breezy fresh 
ness the story of Bryan and his free sil 
ver campaigns, of Roosevelt and the ro 
mantic history of the Panama 
enterprise, and of Admiral 
elevation to the command of the Ameri- 
can Asiatic squadron. No man getting 
into this book will lay it down for a de 
tective story. He will greatly enjoy these 
details which will fill out his own faded 
framework of memory with fresh im 
pressions of the books he used to read, 
the plays he used to witness, the papers 
and periodicals he formerly read, the 
preachers, humorists, inventors, the 
songs, and even the advertisements he 
knew about twenty-five years ago. 
The stories of the automobile and of 
aviation are among the most interest- 
ing of many things that make up this 
background of the tremendous advance 
of American life during this eventful 
period. Mr. Sullivan does not write in 
the orthodox fashion which sometimes 
makes history a little too stiff for the 
affairs. 


back 
entire such as 


man 


and 
and 


canal 


Dewey’s 


man or woman enmeshed in 
His book is an ensemble of literally 
scores of events, customs, opinions, and 
public characters such as make up the 
mosaic of contemporary American life 
and manners, and, they are so im- 
portant that they call for portraiture 
by a full-minded annalist of the Mark 
Sullivan type. 
(Continued on 


page 44) 
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The Shakespeare Memorial Theater 


T is encouraging to learn that plans are being dis- 

cussed for the rebuilding of the Shakespeare Memor- 
ial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon. The former thea- 
ter, recently destroyed by fire, had received some 
criticism from architects who did not like its lines, and 
some from patrons who found it inadequate for the 
crowds that thronged to it during the Festivals. But 
whatever its defects may have been it contributed an 
important influence to English drama, and the plays 
there given were an inspiration for visitors from all 
over the world. 

Because of this far-reaching influence the Memorial 
Theater, including the gallery and library, were in- 
strumental in creating many international] friendships. 
One of these found expression in 1922 when American 
Rotarians presented the Memorial Gallery with a 
portrait of Edwin Booth, leading exponent of Shake- 
spearean The common bend of appreciation 
knows no frontiers, and for those who speak the Eng- 
lish tongue Shakespeare has furnished material for 
every taste. His memory well deserves tl: tribute of 
a fitting place for the staging of his work, a place 
where men of all nations can gather to renew the 
pleasures of aesthetic experience and to realize how 
much of their experience is international. 


roles. 


No Icarian Flight 


M®&: ALAN J. COBHAM, the British aviator who 

was recently awarded the Air Force Cross for his 
flight to Cape Town and back, discussed the future of 
aviation in a recent lecture before the Royal Aeronauti- 
cal Society. He pointed out that most non-stop flights 
had been “stunts” undertaken either for advertising 
purposes, or to get a special cargo or a special pas- 
senger to a certain place within a given time. 

Valuable as such flights might be from the engineer- 
ing standpoint, they had little commercial value, Mr. 
Cobham thought. On long flights large quantities of 
fuel had to be carried which of course, made it im- 
possible to carry much in the way of cargo. Then too, 
the time needed for refueling had to be considered. He 
recommended a relay system so that pilots and ma- 
chines would be waiting, ready to take off when the 
cargo was transferred after a short run. Most pas- 
sengers, he thought, could not stand more than 500 
miles of flying a day, but mails could be taken by this 
relay system, and he would like to see the system 
tested by a world flight. 

Personally, he said, he had found the first half-hour 
of piloting the hardest, and while the three-engined 
aeroplane had relieved the pilot of many worries, it 
had not selved the problem of being pilot and navigator 
at once. He thought that a navigator should have had 
experience as a pilot and that possibly some scheme of 


promotion from second pilot to first pilot and thence to 
commander navigator might be worked out. 


It would seem, from these comments, that flying is to 
follow a line of evolution akin to that of the railway 
mail. First we had the relay runners of Greece and 
Rome; later the pony express and stage coach; and 
still later the railway mail. Now the process re- 
peats itself in terms of aeroplanes. But, however ai 
traffic develops, its usefulness, especially for getting 
mail swiftly over large areas where neither railways 
nor good roads exist, cannot be questioned. Ultimately 
it will be more of a commercial factor than it is at 
present; and future generations will be greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Cobham and other pioneers whose flights 
have shown the possibilities of air traffic as wel] as the 
difficulties to be overcome. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


(CONSIDERED solely for their statistical and not 

their political value, the figures recently compiled 
by American government experts studying juvenile de- 
linquency carry a message for every taxpayer in all 
countries. The Children’s Bureau studied reports from 
the juvenile courts of 14 cities and found that on the 
whole there seems no justification for the report that 
juvenile delinquency has increased in recent years. 
Fewer children per thousand are being sent to reform 
schools than in 1910. 

“Contrary to opinions which have been expressed” 
the bureau declares “there seems to have been no 
marked decrease in the age of commitment to prisons, 
reformatories, jails, and workhouses. On the contrary 
only 9.4 per cent of the commitments in 1923 were of 
persons between the ages of 18 and 20 years, as com- 
pared with 9.8 per cent in 1904 and with percentages 
of 11.9 and 12.1 based on population figures in 1880 and 
1890 respectively. There has been no increase since 
1204 in the percentages of persons between the ages of 
21 and 24 years, and the percentages for this age are 
lower for recent years than for the years 1880 and 
1890. The same may be said of the age group 25 to 34 
years. Persons between the ages of 35 and 44 are con- 
tributing a slightly larger percentage of the total 
commitments at present as compared with earlier 
years.” 

It is significant that according to another government 
survey made in Washington, Boston, New Orleans, 
Seattle, and Buffalo it was shown that usually the pre- 
cincts having the poorest play facilities had the greatest 
amount of delinquency. 

Now the question for taxpayers to answer is: 
Whether to spend the money for playgrounds or for 
reform schools? Assuming that the investments are 
equal it would seem that we might as well save the cost 
of the trials—a loss which is not wholly financial. 
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cause I have attended some of the 
ngs at which Rotarians or other 
men heard discussions of 
ming problems, I am wondering if 
ould not be a good idea for farm- 
to have some sort of Round Table 
of their own in each community. 


ness 


We have our cooperative selling or- 
ganizations, our mutual insurance 
companies, and the like. We have the 
Farmers’ Union to promote the fra- 
ternal spirit, and the women’s leagues 
to maintain interest in the schools and 
other affairs. But if each club had an 
open forum for discussion of farming 
problems—and of course they would be 
chiefly the problems of our particular 
listrict—we could do much more. 
There could be an exchange of ideas, 
and perhaps in time it would develop 
into a sort of farmers’ guild, with a 
reference library suited to our needs. 
Farmers who have had particular suc- 
cess in any line could contribute their 
experience, and perhaps some failures 
might be averted thereby saving the 
strain on the community. 

We are coming to realize that the 
community advances no faster than its 
units, and whatever helps one group 
has a bearing on the prosperity of 
every group. Every abandoned farm 
means several abandoned projects, and 
if by taking counsel together we can 
avoid the economic loss, we ought to do 
so. This seems particularly important 
in farming because there are times 
when a few days’ delay may mean the 
ruin of a crop; or when a little kindly 
advice will save hours of hard work 
that can never be profitable. 


Of course there are difficulties to be 
met, farmers cannot always leave 
their work to attend such gatherings. 
But perhaps something could be 
worked out which would be of mutual 
help. At any rate it seems that be- 
cause of the present stress on diversi- 
fied crops we might well try it. 

AGRESTIC READER. 


Bill Has the Floor 
To THE EDIToR: 


A day or two after receiving the 
April number of THE RorarRiANn, I 
read the article by Chesley R. Perry, 
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Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as pos- 
sible will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions 
of the writers, the Editors and Pub- 
lishers are not responsible for state- 
ments made. 
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on “Rotary and First 
must confess I was quite surprised that 
he was rather lukewarm in regard to 
the use of the “first name” in Rotary. 
I had intended writing a few lines on 


and 


Names,” 


the subject at that time, and then 
thought, “What’s the use?” 
Today in perusing THE ROTARIAN 


again, I read, under “Just Among Our- 
selves,” “it will help us considerably if 
you will let us know your opinion of 


THE ROTARIAN—what you like and 
what you don’t like.” 
So again I thought I will remind 


(Mr.) Ches of a little incident that hap- 
pened at the convention of Rotary In- 
ternational, at Atlantic City a few 
years ago. To the best of my recol- 
lection it was something like this: A 
heated discussion had just taken place 
on the floor of the convention, in which 
one of the delegates had made a dis- 
paraging remark about one of the mem- 
bers in the discussion. He was severely 
criticized, but was man enough to make 
an humble apology for his utterances. 
President Bert Adams heard the apol- 
ogy, stated that So-and-So, I have for- 
gotten his name, was just as good a 
Rotarian as any man in the convention, 
had made a mistake, had apologized 
for the same, and, on behalf of the con- 
vention, under one condition, he would 
accept the fellow-Rotarian’s apology. 
This one condition was that. the 
speaker, who had addressed the presid- 
ing officer as Mister, should never 
again, in any manner, at any time, re- 
fer to him (the International Presi- 
dent) as Mr. Adams, but always call 
him by his first name, Bert. 

I have been a member of the Wash- 
ington, Pa., Rotary Club since its or- 
ganization in 1917; am the oldest mem- 
ber and have missed but four meetings 
in that time. I never knew of but one 
member that objected to the use of his 


first name. He is not now a member; 


he resigned. He was a Rotarian in 
name only. 

My impression of THE ROTARIAN is 
that it 


prove upon. 


would be mighty hard to im 


(BILL) CHRISTMAN, 


Washington, Pa. 


Too Much Space? 
To THE EDITOR: 

It seems to me that THE ROTARIAN 
lately has been devoting too much space 
to Mencken, et al. 

Who we that we should not be 
criticized? The church is constantly 
attacked; business is ever under fire; 
some four million people at the last U. 
S. national election voted “agin” the 
Government as now constituted. Why, 
then, should Rotarians feel that they 
should be exempt from attack? 


are 


We should all admit that Rotary is 
not perfect. But it is getting better 
each year. I have been a Rotarian 
for about ten years—four years in one 
club and six in the Philadelphia Club. 
Each year of the ten I have seen a 


. growing tendency to more seriousness- 


less frivolity, which to my mind shows 
constant improvement. Reforms must 
and will come from within, and non- 
members, who do not know or feel Ro 
tary, can be of little if any help. Sure, 
let them criticize—some of them 
best at destructive criticism, but let’s 
not take it too seriously. We who 
know Rotary, know what is being ac- 
complished. 

At the last meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Club five new members were to 
be presented. All of these five were 
ex-Rotarians. One was formerly a 
member of the Dallas, Texas, Club, one 
of the East St. Louis, Illinois Club, one 
from Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the 
other two had been members of the 
Philadelphia Club. All were extreme- 
ly anxious to again become Rotarians. 
They knew Rotary and wanted it 
again in their lives. They are fine 
representative citizens. To my mind 
that is one of the best answers to 
critics. Those who know and feel Ro- 
tary want it in their lives. 


are 


GEORGE S. REINOEHL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“PU put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Experts Discuss 
Farm Problems 


CROSWELL, Micu.—Four experts ad- 
vocated better farming conditions at 
one of the largest farmers’ gatherings 
ever held here when local Rotarians, 


and other business men entertained 700 
address 
depart- 


farmers and their wives. The 
of J. H. Harmon, of the U. S. 
ment of agriculture, was of special in- 
terest. He described the damage done 
by the European corn-borer and called 
for stringent methods of control. 


Britishers Enjoy Trip 
To South Africa 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A.—British Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Anns, twenty-eight 
in number, made up a special party to 
visit South Africa under the leadership 


of J. C. Innes of Leeds, treasurer of 
R. I. B. I. They have thoroughly en- 
joyed their tour to various cities of 


the Union and have visited many of the 
industrial plants and mines as wel] as 
the beauty spots. They are particu- 
larly pleased with the railway service 
and the visiting Rotary Anns became 
downright envious when they discovered 


that one of their South African sisters’ 


had kept the same cook for 27 years! 


Travel Club 
Has Cosmopolitan Membership 


“S. S. NARKUNDA.”—On a recent trip 
of this boat one of the smallest but 
most cosmopolitan “travel clubs” ever 
formed in Rotary was assembled while 
the boat was near the equator. Cre- 
dentials were presented by Charles 
Handschin of Basle, Switzerland; An- 
drew Kemp of Hobart, Tasmania; Ed- 
ward Hallenstein of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; and Clyde H. Myers of Ithaca, 
New York. Each member reported on 
the work of his own club and the Mel- 
bourne member scored by exhibiting 
the loose-leaf notebook put out by his 
organization. The book contains the 
Objects of Rotary, a list of the club 
officers and committees, the songs, and 
a roster with a brief biography and a 
photograph of each member. 

After luncheon Hallenstein of Aus- 
tralia and Kemp of Tasmania defeated 
Myers of the United States and Hand- 
schin of Switzerland in a contest of 
deck sports. 


Tells of Surgical Advance 
During One Lifetime 

OsWEGO, KANSAS.—Rotarians of Os- 
wego were surprised to learn from a 
fellow-member, Doctor Elmer Ligett, of 
the advances made in medical science 
during a lifetime. The surgeon said 
that during his professional experience 
the average span of life had been raised 
from 33 years to 57 years. He gave 
credit to the discoveries of anti-toxins 
for scarlet fever, diptheria, small-pox 
and other serious diseases; to improve- 
ments in surgery which prevented in- 
fection and made cavity operations 
more generally successful. 
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Exposition Headquarters 
HE Rotary Club of Philadel- 


phia expects that many Rota- 
rians will attend the great Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, from June 
until December. Accordingly the 
club is providing comfortable head- 
quarters in the center of the city at 
506 Bulletin Building, where visit- 
ing Rotarians will be cordially wel- 
comed by the club secretary, Frank 
Honicker. Secretary Honicker will 
be glad to furnish information as to 
location and character of hotels, 
rates, etc., or to be of service in any 
other way he can. 

“Expositions,” said William Me- 
Kinley, former president of the 
United States, “are the timekeepers 
of progress” and this one is planned 
to show progress in arts, sciences, 
manufactures, as well as to entertain 
its thousands of visitors at a variety 
of games. No detailed description 
can be given here, but there are two 
things especially worth noting about 
this exposition. The first is, of 
course, the impressive revival of his- 
toric scenes; the second is the light- 
ing—which will be visible in New 
York, ninety miles distant. 
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Calcutta Club 
Studies Traffic Problem 


CALCUTTA, INDIA.—An address de 
livered by Rotarian Wylie at a recent 
meeting of his club gives some interest- 
ing sidelights on the traffic problems of 
the East. Americans who fume con- 
siderably when the traffic lights happen 
to be against them have no idea of the 
delays due to antiquated bullock carts 
which hold up the whole street full of 
traffic when they attempt to negotiate 
some narrow passage. In _ addition, 
Calcutta is suffering from a surplus 
of hooting taxis; and from occasional 
stray bulls which park peacefully o1 
some doorstep—knowing that religious 
scruples will save them from molesta 
tion. In addition the city has traile 
trams, and a wide variety of more-or 
less antiquated busses. Office “gharis’ 
—assumed to be some sort of pony-cart, 
are often parked two or three deep 
along main streets, and the jetties 
where Calcutta’s ships are unloaded are 
close to the business section. Appar 
ently the problem is complex; and if the 
Rotarians can help materially in its 
solution the club will have done some- 
thing worth while. 


Many Elements In 
Population, Survey Shows 


PUEBLO, CoLo.—During a discussion 
of the Sixth Object at the local Rotary 
club, the editor of the Pueblo Chieftai 
quoted statistics gathered by his own 
men which showed that Pueblo has: 
750 English; 200 Canadians; 300 Irish; 
1,500 Mexicans; 82 Hebrews; 200 Rus. 
sians; 40 Poles; 6 Bohemians; 400 
Czechs; 300 Serbs; 500 Croatians; 7 
Bulgarians; 1,200 Slovenes; 4,000 Ital- 
ians; 250 Scandinavians; 320 Germans: 
150 Greeks; 20 French; 3 Hollanders; 
50 Japanese; 20 Chinese; 350 Welsh: 
16 Filipinos and 35 Scots in its popu- 
lation. Many of these are now natural- 
ized citizens, but the point the speaker 
made was that every American city can 
find plenty of Sixth Object work rea‘y 
at hand. 


Service Clubs Raise 
$7,400 For Cripples 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON.—Two ye: 
ago Yakima Rotary undertook to ra 
funds for the crippled children of ‘ 
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Members of the Congress of the U. S. A. who are members of Rotary clubs “back home,” recently met and informally organized 


[his picture was taken when Governor W. R. Farrington of Hawaii was a guest. 


In the front row are (left to right) Representatives 


Summers of Washington, Brigham of Vermont, Michener of Michigan, Davey of Ohio, Arnold of Illinois, Ragon of Arkansas, Robin 
son of Iowa, Free of California, Governor Farrington, Representatives Carter of California (president) and Johnson of Washington 


ounty. A minstrel show given by an 
all-Rotary cast netted $6,000 and in the 
ensuing two years thirty-five children 
vere cared for and the fund was nearly 
exhausted. A similar effort, in which 
the Kiwanis and the Lions clubs par- 
ticipated resulted in a show that played 
to a capacity house. Tickets sold at $5. 
[Three cripples whose condition showed 
material improvement appeared on the 
stage and stereopticon slides made 
when they were first examined helped 
the audience to realize what had been 
done. Net returns this year will ap- 
proximate $7,400, assuring funds for 
another two years. 


Basketball Game 
lids Swimming Pool Fund 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Recently the local 
Rotarians challenged the Exchangites 
to a basketball game. Who won, we 
have not heard, but the Chamber of 
Commerce fund for.a swimming-pool 
was enriched by $172.50. The Rotari- 
ins have another fund of their own— 
\ student-loan fund. Recently this re- 
eived an addition of $100—proceeds 
if a concert. 


Club Chartered 
In Unincorporated Town 


Mipwest, Wyo. — Rotarians from 
Casper, Sheridan, Buffalo, and Denver 
ittended the charter meeting of the 
Midwest club at Salt Creek oil field. 
istrict Governor Harry Brown made 
he presentation, and assured the fif- 


support of Rotary 
is thought that this 
a Rotary charter has 


International. 
is the first time 
been granted to :; 
porated town. 


Fort Worth Rotarians 
Help Usher in New Club 
TEXAS.—About 


charter from Walt I). Cline, 


governor. The Fort Worth train wa 


in charge of El H. Boyd, the specia 
representative for Abilene. Stops were 
made for half-hour visits with Rotari 
ans of Ranger and Eastland, and at 
noon the entire Fort Worth delegat 
attended the regular meeting of t 
Cisco club. The train a Ab 
lene about p. m. and the te 
paraded through the streets behind the 


50-piece band of Simmon College 


That evening 224 Rotarians and R 





This artistic group appeared at a soiree given by the Rotary Club of Vera Cruz. 
Mexico, to raise funds for a children’s playground. While no reports on the amount 
netted are available we may feel sure that the playground will be secured 
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Here is a rather unique picture from the Twenty-first District Conference. 
of 20 new clubs organized during the administration of Governor Leonard T. Skeggs. 
recognize the tall form of Bill Manier, chairman of the Extension Committee. 


It shows the special representatives and the presidents 


At the right, in the back row, you will 


Fifth from the left in the front row with hand, 


folded behind him, is Governor Leonard himself. 


tary Anns assembled for the charter 
presentation. There were deputations 
from Stamford, Sweetwater, Cisco, 
Eastland, and Ranger. On behalf of 
the Fort Worth club, Ellis Boyd pre- 
sented the Abilene club with a gold- 
plated gong. 
Business Men Entertain 
Boys of 4H Club 

FLORENCE, S. C.—AIl the 4H Club 


boys of Elim were guests of the Ro- 
tary Club of Florence recently. Elim 
is 14 miles south of Florence and the 
boys’ club has made a very good record, 
every member completing his farm 
project and turning in a record to the 
The 


program, one 


county agent. boys put on an 


interesting feature of 
which was the talk by a 


boy who had made the best record for 


12-year-old 


his county—having induced his pig to 
put on 158 Ibs. in 160 days. The boy 
was presented with a $5 gold piece by 
the president of the local Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Does Good Work 
With Juvenile Offenders 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A recent 
program included an address by “Ole” 
Leonard, chairman of the boys work 
committee of the local Rotary club. The 
significance of this address was that 
Ole was urging preventive rather than 
repressive measures for juvenile offend- 
ers. Because he has himself placed 
45 reform school boys in 
where they can earn a living, his words 
carried the weight of authority. 


radio 


positions 


Hold Debate On 


Community Service 


CHARLES CITy, IowA.—One of the 
most interesting of recent Rotary pro- 
grams here—and one which drew 
nearly a full attendance was a debate 
between four of the members on the 
question: “Resolved, that the Charles 
City Rotary club should not engage in 
community-service activities as a club.” 
The argument was spirited and many 
good points were made on each side. 
The membership voted at the conclu- 
sion of the debate and the affirmative 
won by a small margin. 


Old-Fashioned Dance 
Is Well Attended 


YPSILANTI, MicH.—About 125 couples 
enjoyed the Rotary-Kiwanis old-fash- 
ioned dance at which Benjamin B. 
Lovett was master of ceremonies. He 
is a former member of Worcester, 
Mass., Rotary and past president of 
the Dancing Masters Association of 
America, and is now helping in Henry 
Ford’s revival of old fashioned dancing. 
Perhaps the quadrille might have been 
done better—some say it was done with 
old-time precision—but everyone had a 
good time. 


Organize School 
Hockey League 


Port ARTHUR, ONT.—Last year the 
local Rotary club formed a_ school 
hockey league with seven teams. This 
year there were nine teams and at the 
end of the season the club entertained 
71 players, the principals of the 
schools, members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and distributed trophies to the 


winning team. The league has proved 
most popular with the boys and 
games are well attended by adults. Th 
day after this presentation meeting th: 
Port Arthur senior hockey team won 
the Allan Cup and the Dominion 
championship for the second consecu- 
tive year—thereby giving the young 
players new incentive. 


Rotary Anns 
Give Novel Program 

ALBION, N. Y.—The local Rotary club 
finished its April meetings with a novel 
program put on entirely by the Ro 
tary Anns. The president’s wife took 
charge and her husband’s only attempt 
to interrupt brought him a fine. On: 
feature was the total absence of silver 
ware—wood picks and straws being the 
only “cutlery” used. Excellent singing 
and talks showed the superiority of 
feminine tones and overtones. The 
enthusiastic ladies succeeded in getting 
nearly 100 per cent attendance—a good 
preparation for the district conference 


Follow Through On 
Work With Farm Boys 
QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—As a follow up to 
its Potato Club activities of last year, 
Quakertown Rotary has decided to « 
ganize a Pig Club among the boys 
the neighborhood. The forty Rotariar 
will be divided into pairs, each pair 
to sponsor a boy and act as his financ 
bondsmen to enable him to purchase 
two feeding pigs. At the end of t! 
year a round-up will be held, stock 
weighed and judged, and  priz 
awarded. The Rotary Club has thi 
undertaken to establish better relatior 
ships between the future farmers a1 
the business men. 
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For the 
Third Time 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan has ordered from 
Swift & Company the meat products for his latest Arctic Expedition. 


Commander MacMillan’s scientific studies in the Polar Regions have brought him 
world-wide recognition. 

The noted explorer realizes the necessity of having the best foods and supplies in 
order that members of his party may enjoy the good health necessary to carry on 
their labors. 

In 1823 Swift & Company was proud to be called upon to furnish the supplies for 
the Expedition. 

In 1925 the repeat order for the Geographic Society trip was a satisfaction. 

In ordering for the trip scheduled to start from Wiscasset, Maine on June lst, Com- 
mander MacMillan said; “We want supplies such as you have furnished before, 
the best as always and packed with the usual Swift care.” 


When the Bowdoin and the Sachem sail, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, 
Brookfield Butter and “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard, and other products will help 
to furnish many agreeable Arctic meals. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


NOTE: This order was secured by C. H. Simons, New England Manager for Swift & Company, and member of 1924-25 convention committee 
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Club, lunch with them and _ provide 
stunts for their entertainment, and 
prizes for their competition. We ob- 
serve Boys’ Week annually and fully, 
including a field day in which prizes 
are offered for every competition, and 
a Boys’ and Men’s Banquet, at which 
every boy within the territorial limits 
of the club between the ages of nine 
and eighteen inclusive is a guest of 
ome man of the community. 

We were in charge of raising funds 
for the Boy Scouts of Elkton, and se- 
cured the desired quota, and were in 
charge of raising Todd County’s quota 
for the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children, and almost doubled it. At the 
request of the Crippled Children’s 
Commission, we sent three delegates to 
meet with them in Louisville to discuss 
the problems of the crippled child, and 
we have induced our Fiscal Court to 
investigate and better conditions for 
the unfortunates at the County Poor 
Farm. We have cared for four crip- 
pled children, parents were 
financially unable to give them the nec- 
essary treatment. Two of these are now 
in Louisville hospitals, while another, 
since returning from the hospital early 
last Fall, has been put in school at the 


whose 


experise of the club. 

In addition to these things which we 
have done as a club, we have individ- 
ually taken a leading part in every 
movement for the betterment of the 
community, and contribute most of the 
money required to pay rent on a build- 
ing maintained as a community house 
under the of the Woman’s 
Club, and aided materially in purchas- 
ing and conveying to the State eighty 
acres of land for the establishment of 
a State park. We were a large factor 
in securing the passage of a bond issue 
for the purchase by the local graded 


auspices 


How to See One’s Toes at 


for the lunch hour. I don’t say that 
they aren’t following the right principle 
for themselves—I can’t lay down rules 
for them. I merely know what hap- 
pens to my stomach when I go and do 
likewise. For example, that day, in- 


cluding my friend from the West who 
had seen the sights of New York with 
me the night before and was “all in” 
as he expressed it, all the men at our 
club table gave orders for potatoes, 
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Small-Town Stuff 


(Continued from page 9) 


district of an old college property, con- 
sisting of three buildings and a beauti- 
ful sixteen-acre campus, thereby ac- 
quiring for Elkton by far the best 
graded, high-school plant of any town 
near its size in the State. 

We also assisted materially in organ- 
izing and backing financially the Todd 
County Junior Jersey Cattle Club, 
which is the largest in the world, and 
the Junior Pig Club, which for two 
years straight won the grand cham- 
pionship for the best carload of pigs 
in the Junior Club Contest at Louis- 
ville, in addition to winning a number 
of individual and lesser prizes. The 
method pursued in financing these two 
clubs was to lend the money or sign 
a note as surety for some boy or girl 
in need of assistance to buy a pig or 
calf. Incidentally no one has ever lost 
any money through the plan. 

As evidence that the small town, as 
well as the big one, can produce cap- 
able men, several years ago, when the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky Masons 
elected the youngest grand master who 
had ever held that office, they selected 
a man who was later one of our charter 
members. Another is a former vice- 
president of the Kentucky Rexall Ciub, 
an organization of the Rexall druggists 
of the State, and at conventions held 
last summer, one of our members was 
re-elected as president of the Kentucky 
Retail Clothiers & Furnishers Associa- 
tion, another for his second term as 
president of the American Retailers 
Association, and still another as vice- 
president of the Kentucky State Bar 
Association. This also indicates that we 
are active in our respective craft as- 
sociations, to which about 75 per cent 
of our members belong. 

So we submit our record, and upon 
it are ready to stand or fall. Is Rotary 


(Continued from page 28) 


most of them fried. I ordered fresh 
tomatoes. Of course, they all ate meat 
of some kind, which, especially on a day 
after I have been out at night, I ab- 
stain from. My friend drank coffee— 
to keep him awake, he said—but I took 
milk. 

That night when I got home my wife 
had a vegetable dinner for me. What 
with a few holes of golf before I ate 
it and going to bed at nine o’clock, 
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a success in the small town? Th ,, 
swer to that question depends o1 “ 
the success of Rotary is measured |; 
you measure the sucess of a R ry 
Club by the number of its mem 
then Rotary is doomed to failure i) 
small town, because of the limited ; 
ber of classifications which the il] 
town affords. If measured by the 
financial strength of its members, th) 
our club is a failure, for there is many 
a Rotarian whose check is good 
more than the combined assets of a)! 
our members. But we do not concede 
that either of these standards is the 
correct criterion for measuring the suc- 
cess of Rotary. We believe that the 
correct standard was laid down nearly 
two thousand years ago by a lowly 
carpenter when He said “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and meas- 
ured by this standard, we think that 
our club has justified its existence, and 
that Rotary can be made a success in 
any small town. 

We believe that the success of Ro- 
tary, in any town, does not depend so 
much on how many people live there, 
but on what kind of people they are, 
and that whenever fifteen honestly 
classified men hear the call to service 
and band themselves together in the 
name of Rotary, it is not unwise to give 
them a charter, because they can make 
a successful club. After looking over 
the fruits of our club, the city “slicker” 
may sneer and say “Small town stuff,” 
but so far as we know, the aforemen- 
tioned carpenter to whom it was given 
to serve best, did not promulgate the 
Golden Rule for the special benefit of 
the larger centers of population. It 
looks to us like the practical applica- 
tion of the motto of “Service above 
Self,” and we think that is “Rotary 
stuff” as well as “Small-town stuff.” 


Forty 


I was none the worse for what I did 
the night before. 

Generally, I do not have meat 
home. I don’t want to make my diet 
program a matter of gossip among my 
business associates naturally, so I ex! 
meat for lunch. In that way my foo! 
is balanced. My wife and small daug! 
ter get theirs when I am gone. I se 
dom drink coffee. The same with liquo 

(Continued from page 38) 
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Brussels 


Che Little Paris 


70 Miles from 


Ostend 





Gu isno more beautiful and charm- 
ing city in Europe than the gay 
Belgian Capital —— none more deserving 
of a visit from all who travel abroad. 


Cook’s Brussels Offices are at No. 11 Rue 
de l’Eveque, Boulevard Anspach. Here you 
will find every facility for seeing the sights 
of this delightful city and visiting its 
historic surroundings: WATERLOO, LOUVAIN, 
MALINES, DINANT, BRUGES, GHENT, ANTWERP. 


Travel tickets inclusive tours arranged 
for individuals or groups, with or without 
persona! escort. Automobile tours— Air 
services — Hotel accommodations. 
Travellers’ cheques and Foreign monies 
exchanged. 


100 Offices in Europe at your service 


THOS. COOK & SON 


The World’s Foremost Travel Organization 
Established 1841 
585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston 
Los Angeles Toronto 


253 Broadway 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Montreal Vancouver 











Pictures that pay 


Your mind registers hundreds of pictures 


every day Faces on the street, peopl In a 
doorway, a tray of watches in a window, ril 
bon on a hat. Interesting or amusing, mayb« 

. but of what actual value are most of them 
to you? 


Yet a vast number of pictures that can affect 
your daily living are waiting for your glanc 
\dvertisements show you better things to ride 
in, eat, wear, enjoy—honestly pictured for you. 
Pictures that pay! Such pictures make you 
familiar with the newest, most improved things 
you can buy. The soap, hosiery, fountain pen 
that can mean most to you. Familiar with their 
color, way they are wrapped, name on the pack 
age. You can recognize them at once, link them 
at once with their advertised facts, know all 
about them before you buy. You don’t have to 
test them. They have been tested for you. The 
watch widely advertised ticks in thousands of 
pockets. The skillet on the printed page is used 
on a thousand stoves. Pictures in advertis« 
ments are pictures of good things enjoyed in 
countless homes. 


me 


Look at advertisements and their pictures 
1 hey let you choose the best 














LUXURIOUS CRAVATS 


Our Handsome French Silk Crepes for Spring 
and Summer reveal that subtle blending of Art 
and Rich Silk which reflects Exclusive Taste in 
Neckwear. Above Models $6.00 each. State 
Colors preferred when ordering by mail. 


sot BD 
vated Py 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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(Continued from page 36) 
We have none in our house. 

For one who leads a sedentary life, 
three full meals a day is too much for 
me. We never have meat more than 
three times a week at our home. My 
little daughter, five years, seldom has 
meat and when she gets it, it is only 
the white meat of chicken or a lamb 
chop. But she drinks a quart of cer- 
tified milk daily. She exercises nor- 
mally at her play and goes to bed at 
8 o’clock. She has never had a day’s ill- 
ness, none of the so-called children’s 
diseases. She has been caught young. 

I consider golf the best form of ex- 
ercise for myself. It brings every mus- 
cle of the body into play, while it gives 
me exercise without realizing it. I know 
that I ought to walk from three to five 
miles each day, but-it is a different 
proposition to set out and do it delib- 
erately. _And to keep it up religiously, 
day after day—I have yet to see the 
man who will. But give me a little 
white ball to knock around and some 
one to walk with me by way of a little 
contest, and I am having the time of 
my life, getting exercise without know- 
ing it. 

I play golf every chance I get. I 
don’t suppose I am a good player, be- 
cause I am out for the exercise more 
than for glory. I like to take a swat 
at the ball and then walk after it hard 
as I can. In that way I dispense with 
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these one-two-three-four setting-up ex- 
ercises one hears so much about. How- 
ever, I often wonder if, like the dieting 
talk one hears business men indulge in 
at the lunch table, setting-up exercises 
are not just something to talk about, 
like the weather, instead of something 
that is actually done. I have often felt 
like checking up on some of my friends 
by asking their wives about it. 

The daily dozen is all right—good 
stuff—but there is no kick in it for me. 
I am more likely to get results if I take 
my exercise in the form of play. The 
older I get, the lazier I become. Hence, 
as I would take sugar-coated pills, I 
like my exercise coated with play. 

It is not easy for a business man to 
follow hard and fixed rules. Most of 
us are forced to do things occasionally 
which we would not normally do if it 
were not for our business. But there 
is a balance in all things, I find. If I, 
either for the sake of business or pleas- 
ure, seek whole-hearted and strenuous 
diversion now and then, I must make up 
for it if I intend to keep fit. The 
sound mind needed for business does 
not function properly unless there is 
a sound body to help it along. Of 
course, it means self-discipline and 
often self-denial, but men do that in 
many ways to succeed. Why not in 
matters of health, I argue to myself, 
which is the source of all wealth, all 
happiness and all else worth while? 


June. 6, 


For me, moderation is necessary 
lowing health rules. Over-exe: 
not good for me, especially as 
older. If I tackle it too strenuo 
may wake up dead some morning. 
exercise is only for the man w) 
trained for years and is equal its 
demands. Men at 35 and 40 © jno: 
endure as much as they could at 

I am such a believer in the ; 
ophy of catching ’em young and ¢ aj. 
ing them in good health rules, that | 
promote an athletic organization k» ow, 
as the “Wilco Athletic Association, 
composed of the employees of my com 
pany. It is made up of our force, mer 
and women. Each year we stage a 
large field meet at which as many a 
10,000 visitors are present. My little 
girl, too, is learning the principles of 
keeping fit. At 16 months, she could 
already swim and I had taught her to 
stand balanced in the palm of my hand 
My wife also belongs to the athleti 
purple. Before our marriage she gained 
considerable reputation as a swimme: 

Thus, as you see, my wife, my child, 
myself, and my business associates al] 
worship at the Olympic shrine. In our 
cases, exercise and diet are habits ac- 
quired when we were young, which, like 
one’s faith, clings to us as the years go 
by. It is, therefore, much easier for us 
to keep fit than it would be if we had 
to learn the trick when the sap of our 
systems begins to thin. 


Reform or Retire 


OT long ago a young man 

graduated from college and 

last week he applied for a 

position as paragraph 

writer on a scandal sheet— on a publi- 

cation that prints the suggestive stuff. 

This young man has the natural knack 

of mixing salacious sauce and the editor 

was about to accept him on the staff 

when the mentally estranged and 

morally alienated young man missed 

the mark by speaking slightingly of 
creeds and churches. 

The editor of the muck-reeking maga- 
zine was willing to hire the man with 
a sheep-skin record until the young 
man’s unjellied mind or inconoclastic 
brain inspired this remark: “The Bible 
is but a beautiful romance. Churches 
are mere cloaks for hypocrites. Religion 
only a mental consolation.” 

Much to the credit of the editor who 
makes it a practice to print the slush of 
society, the editor would not, the editor 
could not, hire a rejector of religion. 
He had more sense. 


By Fred Van Amburgh 
Editor of “The Silent Partner” 


Now this young man has a true 
Christian mother and a_ high-minded 
moral father, but the young man 
carries with him the teachings of a 
certain college professor—teachings 
that leave smut on moral or spiritual 
stature. 

Some small-salaried, disbelieving, skep- 

tical college professor had reached the 

young man’s mind at the impression- 
able age and had taught him treason. 

All of which brings out this thought: 
Are these bigoted teachers not a 
greater menace to society than the 
Reds or the Anarchists? 

We are a God-fearing people. Most 
men and nearly all women are religious 
at heart. The respectable, responsible, 


and resourceful citizens who believe in 
creeds and churches outnumbered the 
infidels, agnostics, atheists, and unbe- 
lievers on a basis of thousands to one 
and yet we permit a few clever and 
cultivated college professors to sow the 


seed of doubt. 
but enough. 

We build churches, 

agencies, and pay excessive taxes to 

improve our spiritual situation in 
society, then hire mentally trained men 
to teach theories that help to destroy 
the belief of Mother, the Law of 

Moses, the faith of Milton. 

We pay some professors to poison 
the mind of the educated young men 
who must carry on. 

Mark you this: All of the habits 
which religion forms, all of the princi- 
ples which religion teaches, are favor- 
able to strength of individual character, 
and no country can be bigger and better 
than the character of the citizens w/o 
compose it. 

Why not publicly call the roll of 
honor and dishonor and on this ro! 


Not many professors, 


support moral 


‘have the professors who would dethrone 


the Divine Law—have them unde:- 
stand that they must either reform 
retire? 
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Oakland’s Group 
System 
Continued from page 27) 


n, vocational guidance, and finan- 

sistance to high-school students. 

groups have chosen the erection 
bstantial emblem signs on four 
ays leading into our city. Each 
takes charge of one regular club- 
on program during the year, and 
it time enlists the sympathy of 
ntire club in its particular line of 
ec. 

machinery of the “Group Sys- 
has also proven valuable in secur- 

good attendance at special club 
tions. Last month on the occasion 

inter-city visit to a sister club | 
forty-five miles distant, our group cap- | 
were held accountable for the at- 
tendance. The result was a large re- 
ponse. And just now the tickets for 
ur annual formal dinner dance next 
eek are in the hands of our group 
tains—so we are not worrying. 

{t the end of the year, each member 
of the group having the best record for 
attendance at our regular luncheons, is 
presented with a beautiful framed copy 
of the Rotary Code of Ethics. 

Another result of the “Group Sys- 
tem” which I would mention last by 
vay of emphasis, is the accomplishment 
of that thing which Rotary Interna- 
tional is continually and rightly stress- 
ng as Rotary’s chief work, the develop- | 
ment of the individual. We are taught | 
that Rotary’s place in the community 
will be determined not so much by any 
spectacular achievement of the club as 
a whole, as by the daily lives of its in- 
dividual members. The highest compli- 
ment paid to Rotary is that the outside 
public has come to look to the individ- 
ual Rotarian as an example of all that | 

true and honorable and four-square | 
in our community life. In our large 
clubs, however, the member who has 
no natural aggressiveness or who may 
be by nature a shirker is able to hide | 
behind the mass. Rotary then ac- 
complishes nothing for him, and he is| 
worse than dead timber in the club. | 
Under the “Group System,” however, 
there is no escape. The constant check- 
ing up by the captain leaves no “out” 
for the shirker—he either develops into 
i real Rotarian or resigns. 

And among the group members who 
profit most is the captain himself. The 
requirements of his position are a chal- 
lenge to any man’s ability. Leadership 
s what is needed in Rotary as in every 
other organization. Our experience has | 
been that each year ten new men have 
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their opportunities, with honor and 
profit to themselves and the club. Thus 
the “Group System” actually accomp- 
lishes in our large club the splendid at- 
tendance and fellowship and develop- 
ment of the individual heretofore 
possible only in the small club. 

As part of the program of Rotary 
International, each club is urged to hold 
meetings of the President’s Council for 
a total of six hours each year. Even 
before this call came from our Inter- 
national office, our club had felt the 
need of such a conference each month. 
Our first meeting satisfied all present 
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Denver- 


Extend Your Tri 
to Jacoma ,Wash- 
ington and see~ 


This “Lumber Capital of 
America’”’—this ‘“Grand Rap 
ids of the West’’—this ““Gate- 
way to ‘The Mountain’.’ 

Its harbor, with 15 miles 
of shoreline and berths for 60 
steamers. Its 40 sawmills, 4 
shingle mills, 579 factories, 4 
transcontinental railroads, its 
23 parks, 42 public schools, 10 
private schools and one col- 
lege, its stadium seating 40,000 
persons. 

See Puget Sound, “Medi- 
terranean of America,” and 
the Olympics, the beautiful 
snow-clad range to the West. 

See the great fir forests, 
the verdant cultivated valleys, 
the fruit and berry farms. 

Tacoma has the cheapest 
electric power in the United 
States. It has the commission 
form of government. It is one 
of the world’s healthiest cities 


You ought to see Tacoma! 


COME/ 


\ 

















“Rainier.” 

Its snowfields; its valleys carpeted with flowers; 
its wonderful glacier system, made up of twenty- 
eight glaciers, some many miles in length, its ice 
caves, mirror-like lakes and countless views of 
thrilling beauty—all this may be reached in two or 
three delightful hours over a splendid 
from Tacoma, or by rail and stage. 

This majestic peak, clad in eternal ice and 
snow and towering nearly three miles into the 
heavens, stands like a sentinel over the Puget Sound 
region and affords one of the finest mountain views 
in the world from Tacoma, lying almost at its feet. 

Yet it is only one of a thousand points of in- 
terest, beauty and inspiration that are quickly 
reached from Tacoma, scenic center of the 
“Charmed Land.” 

We invite you to come—to come on from 
Denver—to see Tacoma and the great Northwest. 
Write at once for literature and fuller details. 
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of its real place in club administration 
as a guide in determining the club’s 
policy along every line. Our council 
includes our officers, editor, directors, 
committee chairmen, and group cap- 
tains. We meet for lunch on the first 
Saturday of each month. The attend 
ance is high and the interest marked. 
Every one present is asked for a report 
on the part of the club’s work entrusted 
to him—and then there follows a free 
and frank discussion of various angles 
of the club’s policy. Out of each of 
these meetings there 
suggestions for the advancement of the 


come valuable 





Lumbering and Lg Rafts at Jacoma 


Come~ 
View and Visit 
The Mountain That Was God" 


eNowhere else on this continent is there a 
; mountain wonderland so accessible from a met 
ropolitan city as is Mount Tacoma, also called 


highw ay 





met with enthusiasm the challenge et THE ROTARY CLUB OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


leadership—they have measured up to 
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club’s best interests. Here is Secretary 
Howard Schaefer’s report of the meet- 
ing of our council last month. 
MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 
OF THE OAKLAND ROTARY CLUB 
President Harvey Lyon presiding. 
President Harvey spoke of his visit 
to the Calistoga Rotary Club last eve 
ning and the wonderful Rotary spirit 
shown by the members of that club and 
of their kindly feeling toward Oakland. 
Captain Thunen said since the last 
meeting of the council his group had 
held a lunch meeting at George Yager’s 
(sheet metal) plant and also at the Pon 
Honor (grocery) warehouse. After the 


meeting held at George Yager’s plant 
most of the members drove to Provi- 
dence Hospital and visited Charlie 


Heyer, who is convalescing there. Cap- 
that 
groups do the same thing when any of 


tain Thunen _ suggested other 
their members are sick or disabled. His 
group is still working on the Students’ 
Aid Fund and plans to hold two meet- 
ings this month. 

Chairman Ensminger urged all mem- 
bers to participate in inter-city visits. 
His committee is working on a definite 
program. George Cummings (author 
of several successful plays) is writing 
an original play for the inter-city com- 
mittee to put on at the different clubs 
visited. 

Captain Walthew reported that sites 
for the placing of the cast bronze Ro- 
tary wheel road signs have been se- 
lected and permission granted. Signs 
will be erected shortly. 

Captain Archambeault said that after 
seeing the interest shown at the Pon 
Honor warehouse by having a joint 
luncheon of two groups, he is fully con- 
vinced that this idea should be carried 
out, and that in addition to inviting the 
new members to the meeting of all the 
groups that those invitations should be 
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extended to one or two backward mem- 
bers. 

Chairman Schroeder reported that 
the Placement and Guidance Council 
was doing splendid work, and that a 
great deal of interest was being shown 
by the members of the council. Many 
positions had been secured for students 
and much helpful counsel had _ been 
given. 

Captain Oliver said that his exper- 
ience as a group leader last year and 
a study of the statistics of attendance 
of the group meetings this year con- 
vinced him that the groups should hold 
but one meeting a month. 

Director Baxter said he wanted to 
inform the council how much the new 
members appreciated the invitations ex- 
tended them to attend the group meet- 
ings. They felt the good fellowship 
and warm welcome at once. 

Director Marwedel reported for the 
Educational Committee and spoke on 
the work his committee is doing. They 
are now planning on putting the new 
members in educational groups, so that 
the new members coming into the com- 
mittee will not be given the advanced 
education immediately and the older 
members will not have to sit through 
the educational programs that they 
have already had. 

Captain Nesbitt reported a meeting 
of his group, held at the Western 
Casket Company plant, and that his 
Group will hold another meeting De- 
cember 22nd at the plant of Stanley 
Hiller (waste utilization engineering). 

Captain Guenin reported a meeting 
of his Group, held at George Cardinet’s 
(candy) factory, and endorsed the one- 
meeting-a-month idea. 

Director Hinman said he thinks the 
President’s Council is a wonderful in- 
stitution for the exchange of ideas by 
those who are actively interested in the 
Club’s affairs. 


The Bigger Boy 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


June '926 


Visitor Past-President Ca 
Schmidt said he was delighted \ 
way the Oakland Rotary Club 
tioning in its endeavor to pron 
quaintance. He suggested, when 
held meetings at a member’s | 
business, the host incorporate 
talk how he has applied the 
Code of Ethics in his business. 
Captain Glassley announced a 
meeting of his Group Decembx 
He reported the Rotarians’ respo 
the Boy Scout Masters Training S 
very gratifying. 
Director Spiro said that his att 
had been called to the number of 
Rotarian guests of members wh: 
seen at our weekly luncheons. H:, 
that they were crowding our spac 
separating our members to the ext 
of seriously interfering with our fi 
ship program. George Archambeau!: 
and Harold Oliver both said they 
heard the same complaints. Dir 
Hinman suggested a record of 
Rotarian guests and hosts be kept. |: 
was finally decided that the Edito 
write an article on this question 
“The Live Oak.” Captain Thunen 
Director Baxter suggested that 
members be educated through t! 
groups against bringing non-Rotarian 
visitors too often. 
HARVEY B. Lyon, 
President. 
HowarpD F. SCHAEFER, 
Secretar) 
The Oakland Rotary Club feels t 
it can hardly overestimate the value of 
the “Group System” and the President’: 
Council in our club administration. Th: 
results they are accomplishing for | 
every day in our attendance, fellowship, 
and development of individual members 
are so worth while that we take plea 
sure in recommending without reserva 
tion their adoption by our sister clubs 


4+ATHER’S just another boy that’s gone along before you; 
Just a bigger, wiser boy who knows the road ahead— 
Bigger, kinder, stronger boy who always watches o’er you, 
Pointing out the pitfalls in the stumbly path you tread. 


Father is an older boy who played the games you’re playing, 
Held the same illusions—aye, he made the same mistakes; 

Knows the short-cut back from where your wayward feet are straying— 
Listen to that bigger boy, my son, for both your sakes! 


Father is an older boy, and so he understands you; 
Understands and patiently would guide your feet aright. 
Hearken to him now, before the world of men demands you— 
Follow in his steps today; they’ll lead you to the light. 
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ment Banking Business 
By John P. Mullen 


Assistant Educational Director, Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


[WEEN the uncounted millions 


» 

e eS : : 

~ of investors in the United States 

” and their great debtors, the 
nds of American, European, 


and other foreign corporations 


litical divisions, there stands a 


specialized, complex business 
which popular fancy and ignor 
have woven many misconceptions. 
the function of this 

from all parts of the land the 


gs of individuals and the profits 


business to 


ness, and to direct these fund 
to channels from which corporate and 
tical enterprises can draw the capi 
necessary for their development. In 


exercise of this function it serves 
masters of 
It acts 
ntermediary, or middleman, between 
the 


seeking 


hfully and well two 


arily opposing interests. 


governments, municipalities, and 


major business corporations 
pital, and a great investing public 


oking for a safe and remunerative 


lace to employ its savings. 


+ | 


As such, 
1as developed a vast and complicated 
is only appreciated 
its the 


numerous investment securities that are 


machinery which 


id known by product 
made available yearly for the surplus 
funds of investors. 
The investment banking business, as 
s conducted in the United States to- 
lay, is scarcely fifty years old, yet in 
hat short 


period it has become of 


enormous importance to the economic 
Without this busi- 


fe of the world. 


s, many of the huge American en- 
terprises which are now our pride, and 
he extending of billions of dollars of 
{merican credit to European and other 
foreign governments and their indus- 
tries would be quite impossible. With- 
out it, it would never have been pos- 
ible to raise the money necessary to 
levelop these enterprises. The invest- 
ment banking business has made possi- 
ble in large part the railroads on which 
e travel, the schools to which we send 
our children, our electricity and water 
orks, and most every necessity and 
luxury that have become a part of our 
laily existence. It has rendered no 
ess important a service in providing 
thrifty individuals with safe and profit- 
ible channels of investment for their 
avings. How it accomplishes these 
nds and how it functions in the in- 


vestigation, purchase and sale of securi 
ties, thus serving simultaneously both 


the investing public and the great pub 


lic and corporate enterprises, can be 


best appreciated by an examination of 
business and the 


the workings of this 
job of the investment banker. 


The investment banking business is 
chiefly concerned with the supplying of 
credit to business and governments by 
buying the securities of business and 
governments and reselling them to in 
vestors. These two important activi- 


ties are known as the origination or 


purchase of securities, and their distri 


bution or sale. If we approach the 
organization of this business from the 
point of these two functions, we can 
immediately classify the vast assort 


ment of investment banking houses, 
which the public knows as bond houses 
or as bond departments of commercial 
banks, by a reference to the parts they 
play in forging securities worthy of the 


confidence of investors. 


N general, there are three types of 
dealers in securities—wholesalers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and pure re 
tailers. Wholesalers may be described 
as the large underwriting or originat 
ing houses which, either alone or joint- 
ly with other similar houses, undertake 
the investigation, set-up and purchase 
of important issues, and the distribution 
to other houses at 
this 


Considerably more numerous are 


of these securities 


wholesale. Houses of type are 
few. 
the 


alone or jointly, underwrite and whole- 


wholesalers and retailers, who, 
sale large issues and, in addition, main- 
tain an organization to carry on a re- 
tail business. The third type of deal- 
ers, the retailers, comprise the largest 
number of the various distributing 
agencies. Although these houses may 
underwrite small issues occasionally or 
participate with larger houses in a buy 
ing syndicate, they depend largely for 
their supply of securities upon whole- 
sale institutions, and for their profits 
primarily upon retail sales. Since 
prompt distribution of securities is im- 
portant, these retail houses—generally 
small dealers or commercial banks with 
bond departments—have become _in- 
creasingly important cogs in invest- 
ment banking machinery. 

It is not to be inferred from this gen- 
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AND 


ROTAR 


Rotary brings the people of 
together in 
Cunard 


many nations 
thought and _ spirit 


brings them together in fact. 

In its function as a connect- 
ing link between the New 
and Old Worlds, Cunard has 


been a contributing factor 
toward promoting good 
will, a better understanding 
and harmonious relations 


between nations and individ- 
uals — the very principles of 
Rotary. 


Thus is created a nacural 
bond between Cunard and 
Rotary. The bulk of 
1800 American and Canadian 
members who attended the 
Rotarian at 
Edinburgh in 1921 crossed via 
Cunard. 


vast 


convention 


There is No Better Way 


than the 


Cunard Highway 
—and It Costs No More! 


Cunard Transatlantic Services 
include: the World's Fastest Ocean 
Service De Luxe to Cherbourg and 
Southampton; other services to 
Oueenstown Liverpool; to 
Londonderry-Glasgow. Neu 
Cabin Service to Havre, Plymouth 
and London and the renowned 
Cunard Vacation Specials 
(Tourist Third Cabin) throughout 
the Season. 

Complete information, rates, ett., 
cladly furnished upon request. 


Cunard an Anchor tines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 
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eral picture that all bond houses can be 
fixed definitely into any of these mer- 
chandising divisions. Occasionally, a 
house which heavily emphasizes whole- 
sale distribution may elect to retain an 
entire issue of its origination for its 
own retail purposes. And likewise, the 
pure retailer may become, upon occa- 
sion, originator, wholesaler and retailer 
combined. Further, the continuous 
growth of the bond often 
necessitates a permanent or temporary 
change in the character of any one 
house as its operations gradually as- 
sume a national scope. A bond house 
is really a flexible institution. It is this 
flexibleness, together with the inter-de- 
pendence and interlocking of operations 
so peculiar to this field, that is respon- 
sible in a great measure for the ease, 
and dispatch with which 
financing is accomplished. 

It has been said that the chief func- 
tion of the bond house as underwriter 
is to furnish resources for various cor- 


business 


economy, 


porate or public enterprises, and, as dis- 
tributor, to furnish the public with safe, 
dependable securities. While the pro- 
cedure and machinery by which such 
functions are carried out may vary be- 
cause of the extreme latitude afforded 
by the variation between the different 
houses, the divisions in such an organi- 
zation are practically the same for all, 
and include a buying department, a 
sales department, and an accounting 
and trading department, all of which 
may be again subdivided and special- 
ized according to the size of the house 
and the extent of its operations. 


‘THE buying department is probably 

the most important division of the 
individual bond house, for it is this 
department which works out and estab- 
lishes a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween borrower and lenders, and deter- 
mines, in a great measure, the safety 
of the securities offered to the public. 
It is the work of this department to 
analyze the financial status and re- 
quirements of the borrower, and to de- 
termine the plan and structure which 
will best meet these needs, keeping in 
mind at the same time the interests of 
investors. Months are often spent by 
this department in investigations and 
the shaping up of an issue before a 
purchase is completed. These investi- 
gations include engineers’ appraisals of 
the physical property, in the case of 
a business corporation, estimates of the 
character and ability of the manage- 
ment, examinations of its methods and 
field of operation and the place of its 
product, audits of the company’s books, 
legal scrutiny of its charter, franchises, 
titles to property and many other 
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phases of the company’s business and 
character. Then the buying depart- 
ment assimilates, organizes and an- 
alyzes all the data gathered in its in- 
vestigation, and if the decision is 
favorable, decides the manner and form 
in which credit may best be extended 
and what safeguards should be thrown 
around the security in order to protect 
the investors. And finally, after the 
sales department has been consulted as 
to market conditions and price, it co- 
operates in drafting the mortgage, or 
contract, securing the bonds and com- 
pletes the purchase. 


Because this work is so complex and 
considerable and frequently very tech- 
nical, the buying departments of some 
houses are elaborately organized, main- 
taining staffs of high-salaried spec- 
ialists. And in the larger houses they 
are frequently subdivided according to 
the class of bonds and stocks handled. 
Thus a bond house may have an in- 
dustrial department, a municipal de- 
partment and others, each engaged in 
the investigation and purchase of a 
special class of securities. In the 
smaller houses, of course, the buying 
department is not so elaborate, but 
consists usually of a single individual 
who, with the aid of a few assistants, 
directs the entire buying operations, 
employing for the more technical de- 
tail such outside experts as are needed, 
and depending quite materially on the 
large underwriting house for securities 
of quality. 

Probably the least complex of all 
buying departments is that handling 
municipals. Its work, however, is no 
less important. Its investigation is 
usually concerned with the financial 
history and credit position of the bor- 
rowing municipality, the nature of the 
supporting tax and the purpose of the 
issue, and a competent attorney’s 
opinion of the legality of the issue 
under consideration. It decides on the 
price it would pay for an issue of 
municipal bonds. After the bid has 
been made and the award given to the 
best bidder, the buying department of 
the house or houses making the best 
bid hands the distribution of the bonds 
to the sales department. 

The distributing function of the bond 
house consists of the three operations 
of underwriting, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing. By underwriting is meant the 
practice of dividing risk. When a 
house agrees to purchase an issue, it 
contracts to pay at a certain date. 
Often it may not wish to assume the 
risk of being unable to fulfill this con- 
tract, and accordingly distributes the 
risk among associates. After this under- 
writing group has been formed and 
the matters of the sale have been 
agreed upon, the originals, as they are 
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known, are prepared to wholes: th, 
issue. This primary distribution ; ,, 
complished through the sale of « yp 
ber of the bonds to retail hou 
which they are resold to investo 

The sales department, with wh 
investor comes in closest cont: is 
generally under the supervision © op, 
man capable of determining sales: jj. 
cies and producing a sales volume <u 
cient to keep pace with prod: cing 
power of the buying departimen; 
Prompt distribution is necessary to »re 
vent congestion and to provide capita) 
at a fair price, and failure by this de 
partment or its heads to gauge market 
conditions correctly often means a se 
vere decline in the price of the bond: 
and the consequent undermining of the 
issuer’s credit and the confidence of ¢h, 
distributor’s clientele. 


‘THE trading department is in the na 

ture of a secondary sales depart 
ment. Its work is to execute quickly ani 
economically buying and selling order: 
of listed and unlisted securities. To do 
this the trader is in close touch by 
wire with various brokers and other 
trading departments. This department’s 
ability to secure immediately quotations 
on a vast variety of securities not onl) 
offers a convenience to the investor, but 
also enables the bond house to fil! 
promptly orders for securities which it 
may not have on hand at the moment. 
The trading department is likewise of 
great assistance in sustaining and main- 
taining markets for the firm’s own 
issues. 

The accounting department handles 
the mechanics of the business. It re- 
ceives a memorandum of purchase from 
the buying department, and examines 
the securities to see that they are 
properly signed and sealed and that 
they agree in all details with the de- 
scription furnished by the buying de- 
partment. This department also keeps 
a record of bond sales and purchases, 
so that any bond sold may be traced at 
any time, issues interim certificates 
when bonds are not ready for delivery; 
arranges for the withdrawal of securi- 
ties put out as collateral, and functions 
generally in co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of all the other departments. 

As we have seen, several houses may 
be associated in the purchase or dis- 
tribution of an issue of securities. If 
the origination house considers it un- 
wise to underwrite an issue alone, or 
if the borrower wishes to invite sev- 
eral houses into the deal, the financing 
is undertaken jointly. In the large 
issues of today such a procedure is not 
uncommon. The members of this group 
are usually bound by what is known 4s 
a “syndicate agreement,” and thy 
share equally or according to their pa°- 
ticipation. Profits or losses are shar d 
according to agreements made. One 
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is then selected as “syndicate 
’ to see that all the terms of 
west are fulfilled. 


Ul 


on as this buying group is ready 
ket the issue, it forms a selling 
ite for purposes of distribution. 
ndicate may consist solely of the 
tors, or the original buying 
nlus certain other houses which 
re asked to participate or subscribe. 
If latter method is adopted, the 
pating houses share the liability 
eed percentages, but their profits 
t as great as those of the original 
vriters. This selling syndicate 
nvites an agreed list of dealers 
n them in retailing the bonds 
the terms of the syndicate agree- 
mé This agreement sets forth the 
terms of the offering and the procedure 
to be followed in the retailing of the 

rities. If the members of the buy- 
ng group desire to undertake the mar- 
keting of the issue themselves, they re- 

e themselves into what is known as 

oint account,” governed by certain 
rovisions. 

There are other types of syndicates, 
but their differences are only incidental. 
In each case the first purpose of the 
group or syndicate is to facilitate 
underwriting and distribution. The 
underwriting of an issue by a syndicate 
nsures the sale of the securities, thus 
maintaining the credit of the borrower 
while distributing the risk which the 
bankers assume. This syndicate under- 


writing also gives the borrower the | 


advantage of a great wealth of exper- 
ence in securing and using capital 
properly and, consequently, 
cally—all of which reverts to the ad- 
vantage of the investor. 


N this brief picture we have seen 
how the investment house functions 
in bringing borrowers and lenders to- 


gether in its work of supplying the | 


long-term credit needs of corporate and 
public enterprises and furnishing in- 
vestors with sound securities in which 
to place their funds. While the invest- 
ment banker is essentially a merchant 
of credit, performing a highly technical, 
professional banking service, and a dis- 
tributor of securities, with the growth 


of his business and the widening spread | 
of interest in investment securities he | 


l 


necessity, a professional financial ad- 
visor who assumes a moral responsibil- 
ity for the soundness of his advice and 
the investment value of his offerings. 
The whole effort of the investment 
banker is directed to protecting the in- 
vesting public. It is to determine the 
ifety and value of securities that he 
often spends months investigating the 
redit position of the borrower with 
xacting care and determining the 
roper set-up of the securities he pro- 
oses to buy. It is to protect his clients 


econom- | 


has become a public institution and | 
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that he establishes a wide market for 
his securities and maintains this mar- 
ket long after they have been sold. It 
it with the interest of investors in mind 
that he often sits in on the board of di- 
rectors of the companies he finances to 
see that the funds he provided are used 
properly. And it is because he realizes 
his first duty is the conservation and 
accumulation of the savings of the na- 
tion that he spends a great portion of 
his every working day in advising in- 
vestors in the most suitable application 
of their surplus funds. 

The great marks of the investment 
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business are the professional skill and 
integrity of investment bankers as a 
whole. Upon these two characteristics 
are built the enormous proportions to 
which the business has grown, and the 
faith which the investors have shown 
in these dealers in investment securi- 
ties. It is these two characteristics 
that the inexperienced and experienced 
investor should seek in the employment 
of their funds, for it is in the skill and 
honesty of the investment banker that 
he finds his greatest assurance that his 
savings will be put to work safely and 
profitably. 


You are still in time to join 
this post-convention party 








Go with the Blackfeet Indians to 


Y special arrangement a Burlington- 
Great Northern Railway train will 
leave Denver after the Convention un- 
der the escort of the native Blackfeet 
Indians of Glacier National Park. 
dous Rocky Moun- 


company of 


Seeing this treinen 
tain million acres in the 
the Blackfeet is a privilege few Ameri- 
cans ever have. And so, naturally, 
heavy reservations for accommodations 
on the special and in the Park are be- 
ing made. 

if you i 


You are still in time quire at 


Glacier National Park 


Just mail the below. 


coupon 


After visiting Glacier National Park 
you can travel on the Great Northern’s 
de luxe New Oriental Limited to Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 


You can arrange to see Crater Lake and 


once, 


Rainier Natior al P irks. Ask about th 
side trips to Vancouver and Britis} 
Columbia. 

But wait no longer. Send in your re- 
quest for information now. Inquiries 
on the coupon beneath will be answered 
promptly. 


~ NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 








Route of the New 
Oriental Limited 





a? ER SN A AA LATTE SNS oc terme a 
Dickinson, Pa rer Traffic Manager 
| ig. Daeg 12, Gre Ayia. ond n Railway, St. Paul, Min: | 
Please submit details of a trip to Glacier National Park or the Pacific Nor 
‘ a party of from Denver after the Rotary Conventi | 
| | Name | 
V scdren a a dependable 
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The light, cleverly written, informal 
essay is a contemporary development in 
literature. An 
which I have been interested is Schauf- 


American instance in 
fler’s “Peter Pantheism” (Macmillan’s). 
It is a book to oil up the rigid mental 
tendencies of readers and inspire their 
It is the fruitage of 
and 


cheerful moods. 


wide observation reading, and of 
a freely moving mind where no dullness 
lurks. 


itial 


There is good humor in the in- 
“Where 


as where the Dartmouth fresh- 


essay on Ignorance is 
Bliss,” 
man defined the Lupercalia as an an- 
cient Roman wolf that suckled Romeo 
and Juliet, a definition with more of a 
far-away-gleam in it than one of my 
own freshmen’s description of “squalor” 
as a “strong wind, a young cyclone.” 
In another essay the author describes 
the sources of “Unborn Words,” in the 
language of the crowd, as yet unfash- 
ioned for the dictionaries. There are 
unborn meanings, also, as in the Can- 
adian lumberman’s information that his 
mother was of German consent and his 
Dad of Scotch distraction. The old 
school reader is made the basis of an 
essay on “The Most Important Book,” 
because it gave us our first taste for 
literature. “On the Trail of Charm” 
nominates Sir James Barrie as the 
chief contemporary exemplar of charm. 
Schauffler falls naturally into the per- 
sonal essay in “A Word for Adam’s 
Costume” and in ‘Woods’ Honor,” with 
its chief commandment, “Thou shalt 
not swamp.” 

As a busy man I fully appreciate a 
convenient reference book on my desk 
or near at hand, a book I can trust for 


Common Things—A Sonnet 
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A Few New Books 


(Continued from page 29) 
comprehensiveness, accuracy, and re- 
cency. I have lately found such a vol- 
ume in “The Lincoln Library,” (The 
Frontier Press Co., Buffalo, N. Y.). 
As a librarian I have a definite notion 
of a good book when I see and sample 
it. Here is one. It has no connection 
with Lincoln material at all. It is 
merely a good-sized, good-looking, and 
extremely well-edited one-volume ency- 
clopaedia, such as a man of cares often 
likes to turn to for the moment for 
any sort of information, economic, 
scientific, historical, political, or relig- 
ious, by means of an expertly con- 
structed index. 

Bishop Hughes has published his lec- 
tures given at the University of South- 
ern California, in “The Family of 
God” (Abingdon Press) a little book 
of six chapters, comprehending the age- 
old human search for the nature of the 
Supreme Being. These chapters trace 
the earliest names of the overruling 
Power and the corresponding concep- 
tion held of Him, through to the view 
of intimate Fatherhood revealed by 
Jesus. This subject furnishes an in- 
teresting chapter in the story of civi- 
lization. Bishop Hughes, however, uses 
but a slender thread of history, and 
upon this hangs the more interesting 
matter of spiritual comment. The Jews 
pointed to Abraham as their physical 
father while Jesus indicated his posi- 
tion as their spiritual ancestor loyal to 
Jehovah. The Bishop uses what seems 
to me to be excellent interpretation 
when he implies that all are spiritual 
descendants of Abraham who believe in 
God and are willing “to accept new 


By JOSEPH LEISER 


OW eloquently common things appeal 


To our ambition. 


A trifle lurks to thrill whereat we kneel 
O’erawed, as if we leafed the books 


Of Sacred Writ. 


Upon a box of matches and our hearts 


Are soothed thereat who stony highways tramped. 


A spark 


released ignites affinities: 


The tinder is within our souls and burns 
When pierced by inspiration bred of these 


Small things. 


To walk with broken staff but never yield, 
Upheld perchance by stubble in a field. 


In unsuspected nooks 


An inspired gesture starts 
From something trite as a quotation stamped 


He’s wise, indeed, who early learns 
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revelations concerning his natury 
“new conditions for the promot 
truth.” This is as thinking men 
it shall be with them. God, as | 
Hughes conceives Him, is the | 
wishing to do for His children the hes 
things; but on the other side the 
tion may reach dreadful perve: 
The primary purpose of pray 
to secure the filial heart. Th 
position of some to convert (| 
into a huge fiction only recoils eart! 
ward, degrading the proper relati: 
men and women as brothers and sister: 
also to the realm of fiction. It 
heartening view of the book that “God 
keeps conferring upon us His own na 
ture.” The obvious range of Bisho 
Hughes’s reading and reflection add a 
relish to the chastening spiritual at 
mosphere of his highly readable volum 
Every man likes some contact, 
rectly or indirectly, with nature 
some of its forms. Probably this ; 
counts for the fact that nature book 
in libraries have a constant circulatin 
One of the most fascinating natur 
books I have recently read is Harold 
Beebe’s “Jungle Days” (Putnam’s). H: 
likes to explore nature in its most tan- 
gled and difficult fastnesses. Such a 
place he finds in the jungles of Sout! 
America, and he, like the late Joh: 
Burre.shs, has the gift of telling his 
experiences in excellent running En 
glish without sacrificing any of 
needed data of science associated wit 
his discoveries. To my mind the mas 
terpiece of these nature essays is “Fall 
ing Leaves,” a picture of sound and 
sight as realistic as it is rare and beau- 
tiful. 
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Danger Signs of Youth 


(Continued from page 25) 


the bulk of our juvenile delin- 

y. 
ther interesting deduction from 
urvey was the relatively small 
er of boys of foreign-born parents 
hed by the Y. M. C. A. boys’ de- 
ment. Perhaps this feature should 
have come as a surprise. Cen- 
; of inherited religious beliefs dif- 
ntiating Catholics from Protestants, 
naturally begotten prejudices that 
not to be upset by a single genera- 
of living in a new land and, in 
ite of all the good intentions to the 
ntrary on the part of the Y. M. C. A., 
vas looked upon by the foreign-born 
father and mother as a distinctly Prot- 
estant organization set up for the pro- 
mulgation of Protestantism. Those 
ere the facts and we had to face them. 
As a result of this revelation 
recommended that a boy’s club, to be 
affiliated with the Boy’s Club Federa- 
tion, be organized and domiciled in a 


it was 


























building that had been recently va 
cated by a children’s dispensary. 
Summing up our survey of the city, 
we found that it is possible for half 
a dozen interested men to get together 
in a week’s time all the data necessary 
to present in concrete form all the facts 
that enter into the boy life of any 
community of not more than a hundred 


thousand population; and that out of | 


such a survey each of the co-operating 
organizations may be given an analysis 
of what is being done and what re- 


mains to be done in order to adequately | 


meet the requirements for the normal 
development of the normal boy. 

At a “Get Together” dinner held 
some weeks after the completion of our 
survey there was given to each guest 
a small map of the city, divided into 
ninety subdivisions, showing just how 
many boys of ten years of age and 
upward there were in each area out 
of a total of 8,474 boys counted; just 




















how many juvenile delinquents lived 
WILSON AVE within a defined territory; just how | 
122 Ne or many boys were reached by exist- 
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Dividing the city into districts Ye — 
simplifies the making of a sur- 
vey. In this instance Washing- 
ton Street marks the north and a 
south, and Michigan Street the 316 
east and west boundaries for 
house numbering in South 
Bend, Ind. The other divisions ICE RD. 


are quite arbitrary. 
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and business too urgent to 
waste a clerk’s time tor search 
ing, and your own time watt 
ing, for letters that becom 
. | 

hidden, lost or mutilated in 


folders Not 
] 


overcrowded flat 


the diffe rence in the abo 
methods of filing—the disor 
derly arrav with flat foldet 


and the neat, compact arrang 
ment possible with 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—— 
drawers just ltk 





which fit in file 
folders, and are a sure remedy 
most filing troubles. Their bell 
like eonstruction provides tor ex 
pansion as the papers 

They stand upright 
cabinet with the ine 
visible Made of 
pure rope st ck 
twenty or mor 
any 


Can be used in 


System. 


TRANSFER TIME }").": 


for a free s 
will show you the way 


Send now 
Pocket It 
filing efficiency 


'" _— ee ee ee Cyt Hoe ee 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX 
File Pocket, as described in June Rotariar 


Name of Firt 


Addre 
Name and Position of Pe n | 
Desired 


Letter Size or Legal Size 


TO ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. Dept. A, 
925 Filbert Street Philadetphia, Pa 


























Minutes 
for 
knowledge 


You You 


time to learn about things unless 


are busy. haven’t 
they can really interest you. Yet 


here’s a way to- learn about 


everything that concerns your 
personal life in almost no time 
at all. 


tured 


Just turn through: pic- 
and run 


pages your eye 
You 
learn of the best way to shave, 
teeth, make 
your food better, health stronger, 
The 


tooth-brush 


down interesting reading. 


dress, brush your 
home richer, self happier. 
razor, underwear, 
that will act in the best way for 
you. New wonders you can buy 

where to buy them, what to 
pay, the exact good they'll do. 
What thousands of other people 
are enjoying, just what those en- 
taste in 


joyments are. Good 


home decoration, serving of 


foods—how to avoid mistakes, 
make the most of yourself, the 
most of your money; how to 


save. 


All this in just the few min- 
utes it takes to glance over ad- 
Fast knowl- 
Advertisements talk to 
you simply, briefly. They spread 
You 
get their meaning at once. Form 
the pleasant little habit of getting 
their good news in every issue. 
facts mean wisdom for 


vertising columns. 


edge ! 


wares plainly before you. 


Their 
you, 


% 


Advertisements tell you where to 
buy, what, when and how— 


read them 
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the way of boy’s clubs, additional 
Scout troops, and more playgrounds. 
With this map there was a state- 
ment based upon the figures com- 
piled by a life insurance company show- 
ing that each boy, by the time he had 
reached the age of eighteen, would 
have cost his parents $6077 for educa- 
tion, food, and clothing so that the 
potential community value of the 8474 
boys was $51,516,498, or, put in an- 
other form, this amount of money 
would have been spent in the commun- 
ity for or by the 8,474 boys. Another 
statement, made up from figures ob- 
tained at the assessor’s office, showed 
that the taxable value of the largest 
buildings of the city was set at 
$56,000,000. For the benefit of the 
boys there were maintained the Boy 
Scouts and the Y. M. C. A., with ap- 
proximately ten full-time men in both 
organizations, and a full-time Commis- 
sioner of Recreation, while for the pro- 
tection of the material wealth repre- 
sented in the buildings, figures taken 
from the city annual report showed that 
there were 113 full-time firemen, 
housed in nine buildings, with an an- 
nual payroll of approximately $250,000, 
and we wondered whether a boy is 
worth as much as a city block. It de- 
pends entirely upon whose boy you 
mean! 
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An added feature of considera . jp. 
terest was brought out from th re. 
ords of the school-attendance offic. ap, 
embodied in the findings of the s vey 
A number of crippled children yer. 
already receiving the surgical o) pro. 
fessional attention that was n° ded. 
another group of handicapped ch_ jrep 
—blind or mute and deaf—was aj; 
being cared for, but there was « ||] 
smaller group for whom _ son eon 
should have been responsible. Fo jn. 
stance, the school nurse reporte: the 
case of a boy with an injured eye. The 
ball of the eye, yet in its place, was so 
repulsive to the other boys and gir\s 
in the school, that they shunned the 
presence of the boy and the boy him 
self was so sensitive about it, that 
“truancy” became the normal thing. 
Rotary met the issue—an artifical eye 
was provided and the boy was saved 
for good citizenship. 

A further carrying forward of the 
suggestions that came out of the sur- 
vey will put into the hands of the 
judge of the juvenile court the names 
of one or two men in each of the sub- 
sections of the city shown on the map, 
to whom he may refer cases of juvenile 
delinquency and to whom he may appea! 
for the name of some man who wil! 
be to the delinquent boy a sympathetic 
big brother. 












By making an enlarged sub-section 

























































map for each numbered division on 
the larger map it is possible to assign 
a “Big Brother” to a definite district, 
where he will be responsible for co- 
operation with the Juvenile Court— 
u this sub-section corresponds to Divi- 
e sion 106 on the larger map shown on 
the preceding page. 
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tary and Its Founder 


(Continued from page 8) 
mother tearfully clipped off the 
ng curls. 
ther father Cecil 
ed to remain long in Wallingford. 
y fortunes, or misfortunes per- 
soon took them on their way. 
\ several temporary residences in 
is communities the family settled 
ir Haven, where three other chil- 


nor were 


were born to George and Cornelia. | 


separation of the boys was a 


dy. Excepting only a period of a | 


- or 
tion visits back and forth, they 
never were united during boyhood days 
n. However, to Paul, at least, there 
was one compensation, he fell heir to 


two later and also excepting | 


the love and devotion of self-sacrificing | 


grandparents in a well-regulated home, 


where the high ideals characteristic of | 


New England’s early days, prevailed. 
There was never any foolishness talked 
in that home. Morning, noon, and 
night the conversation was of the bet- 
ter things. Religious and _ political 
liberty was the order of the day. 


Grandfather was a man of few words. 
He had limited 
advantages only, but valued education 
beyond all else. On hot summer after- 
noons, he frequently took Paul with him 
to the barn and seriously pronounced 
words from the ancient spelling book 


enjoyed educational 


for him to spell. 
volted against it at times, Paul’s sub- 
conscious mind was deeply impressed 


Even though he re- 


and later in life he chose the vocation 
which to his grandfather had been an 


ideal, the practice of law. If there has 





been anything of merit in any achieve- | 


ment of his, it is all attributable to the 
training received in that New England 
home; if there is purposefulness, in- 
tegrity, or sincerity in his nature, he 


likes best to think of it as an inheritance | 


from his devoted grandfather; if there 
is love of human kind and particularly 
the love of little children in his heart, 
he likes to think of it as a result of the 
example of his self-sacrificing grand- 
mother. In brief, all that he now has 
and all that he can ever have comes 
from the devoted ministrations of those 
two good New England people. 


The First Friendship 


One day after Cecil had gone, Paul 
had a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 
He met a boy of his own age who had 
the reddest hair anyone had ever seen; 
air couldn’t be any redder than Fay’s 

his name was Fay Stafford; it was 
‘he red of a fiery flame and to him it was 

source of considerable humiliation. If 
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Heed the 
little thirst 
-the big ones 


take care of 
themselves 





Drink 
OCn| 


| ore 
Delicious and Refreshing 











That little dry feeling in your 
mouth and throat, with atickle 
of your palate that makes you 
think how good a drink would 
taste—a cold glass of the drink 
you like best .... 


That’s just a little thirst. But 
big thirsts take care of them- 
selves, compelling you to drink. 
The little thirst is nature’s true 
signal, letting you know that 
the moisture in your system is 
about to run low. 

Nature reinforces thirst with 
taste and appetite—calling for 


Coca-Cola. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


\e | {million 
S. 4aday 


a ” 














IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 1S 














ADVANCE NOTICE 


As heretofore the Proceedings of the Denver 
Convention will be printed in book form, cloth 
bound, of a style uniform with previous vol- 
umes. Those desiring to place advance orders, 
and thus be assured a copy, should write to 
Rotary Headquarters, 221 East Cullerton St., 
Chicago, U. S. A. The price will be $3.00. 
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there ever was a boy who deserved the 
friendship of another boy, that boy was 
Fay and the friendship of another boy 
is what he got, the friendship of Paul. 
Before Paul could speak the name of 
his boy friend plainly, he used to call 
at his house and ask his mother if 
“Pay” could come out and play. 

Fay suffered a great hardship; his 
folks compelled him to wear shoes even 
during the long hot summer days when 
going barefooted was such an _ ex- 
quisite pleasure; but he and Paul raced 
the fields and hills together. 

They knew no_ single-blessedness; 
they shared each others joys and sor- 
rows. Paul’s life would have lost half 
its zest without the companionship of 
his red-headed friend. 

One day years later, Fay told John 
Miller at the railroad station that it 
seemed at times to him that he was 
losing his mind. He became mentally 
unbalanced within two days thereafter 
and he was taken to the insane asylum 
at Brattleboro, where after spending 
several hopeless years he died. He was 
buried in the granite hills of old Ver- 
mont, this red-headed boyhood friend, 
and thus ended Paul’s first friendship. 

Of life’s charms what is comparable 
with friendship? One may possess the 
wealth of a Croesus and yet, if friend- 
less, how empty it all is. 

The red-headed Vermont boy was the 
first of a long list of friends who have 
enriched and sweetened Paul’s life. He 
feels deeply indebted to them for the 
happiness they have brought him. 
They have indeed made life worth liv- 
ing and if there is any message which 
of all others he would send ringing 
down the aisles of time, it is the mes- 
sage of friendliness, the: message of 
which mankind stands most in need. 

The foundation upon which Rotary 
has been built is friendship, on no less 
firm foundation could it ever have 
stood. Perhaps when men think of Ro- 
tary and of the power of friendship, 
they will give passing thought to the 
red-headed boy of the granite hills. 


The Lure of the Mountains 


If the writer had been blessed in 
having a boy of his own, he would have 
turned him loose in the mountains of 
Vermont to strengthen his limbs in sur- 
mounting their heights, to gain inspira- 
tion from the exquisite scenery of ever- 
changing colors, and to cool himself on 
hot summer days in the clear, cold, 
sparkling waters of mountain lakes. 

The mountains were a lure to Paul 
all the year round. His happiness was 
complete when, in company with other 
boys, he was climbing mountain peaks. 
But it was not often possible to have 
the companionship of other boys on his 
mountain expeditions. When not en- 
gaged in school or work, they, as a rule, 
had other and to them, more agreeable 
ways of spending their time. Most of 
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Paul’s mountain expeditions were there- 
fore enjoyed alone. Mountain climbing 
was not an exhilarating sport, merely. 
As such, it might not have met with 
the approval of grandfather and grand- 
mother who believed that every shining 
hour should be turned to useful pur- 
pose. Paul was not averse to the eco- 
nomic viewpoint and he _ therefore 
planned his mountain trips as far as 
possible so as to make them pay. 

In the summer time, he picked more 
wild strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, and blueberries than any other 
boy in the village, excepting only those 
who picked for hire. 

He was frequently well on his way 
by the break of day and high up the 
mountainside when the early morning 
train, looking in the distance like a tiny 
worm, crawled down the Otter Creek 
valley. 

Grandmother’s pantry shelves were 
always laden with the mountain berries 
preserved for winter use. And al- 
though she took little interest in the 
trout-fishing expeditions at first, she be- 
came reconciled after Paul had become 
fairly adept in the art of luring the 
wily trout from beneath logs and rocks 
in the cold swift running waters. 
Grandmother was wont to select the 
best of the speckled beauties, have her 
one and only household assistant roll 
them in Indian meal and fry them in 
rich butter. Grandmother would then 
place them upon a platter, cover them 
with a dainty napkin and send Paul to 
deliver them to the sick folks of the 
village. 

The long days alone in the fastnesses 
of the mountains afforded excellent op- 
portunity to dream of days to come. 

The tramping habit having been once 
acquired, grew, and the walks became 
more and more extended. Paul fre- 
quently walked to Rutland and return, 
making a round trip of eighteen miles. 
On special occasions he even walked to 
Fair Haven, twenty-five miles distant. 

The winter sports in the mountains 
were even more fascinating than those 
of summer time. Skating on the sur- 
face of mountain lakes and the nearby 
creek; dare-devil slides down the moun- 
tain sides; all were joyous beyond ex- 
pression. 

During the holiday times the old 
house rang with laughter, brothers and 
sister and cousins many. Pandemonium 
reigned. 

It was difficult to wait even for 
breakfast. There is no sweeter music 
to Vermont boys and girls than the ring 
of skates. On frosty mornings after a 
snowfall there was also other music to 
be heard, the hoarse baying of hounds 
as in pursuit of fox and rabbit they 
roamed the mountain sides. 


The Love of Fun 


But it was not all fun. There was 
of course school; it had to be endured. 
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Paul put up with it in rathe 
grace but he tempered its sorrow 
his own special brand of mischi: 

The village folks soon became 
scious of his weakness that whe  , 
anything untoward happened th |» 
stantly concluded that Paul Harri 4s 
at the bottom of it all. Some o: ‘he 
good folks of Wallingford were nt 
to speak of him as “that Paul Ha. |<” 
with special emphasis on the “that 

The writer is glad, however, i) be 
able to say that among the last wo). 
which Mr. Will Shaw, principal of + he 
high school, spoke before he passe.) to 
the beyond was a glowing tribut: to 
this fun-loving boy. It meant a poo 
deal coming from him, for he must 
have been sorely tried at times by 
Paul’s pranks. 

Paul’s dominating characteristic was 
his love of fun and companionship. 
Grandfather and grandmother were 
very punctual in their habits. Their 
motto was, “Early to bed and early to 
rise.” Paul was supposed to be in bed 
at nine o’clock and in fact he always 
was. It did not, however, necessarily 
follow that he was in bed at ten o'clock. 
Quite frequently he was not. 

-His bedroom adjoined that of his 
grandparents and when sounds familiar 
to his listening ear told him that they 
were asleep, he would rise and cau- 
tiously creep to the kitchen, raise a 
window, thence out to join his boy com- 
panions. 


School Days 


Paul took the second year of his 
preparatory work in the Rutland high 
school, living at the home of his uncle, 
Dr. George Fox. The following fall he 
entered Black River Academy at Lud- 
low where he found himself for the 
first time entirely free from parental 
restraint. He so loved his liberty that 
he celebrated it in a series of pranks 
which resulted in his expulsion. He re- 
turned to Wallingford with a consid- 
erable feeling of shame and with con- 
trite heart. His excess of spirits re- 
sulted in another loss of which he was 
not at the time apprised. Had he but 
remained at Black River Academy a 
little longer, he would have been a 
schoolmate of the quiet youth from 
the other side of the mountain, Calvin 
Coolidge. 

In course of time Paul expiated his 
offence, was forgiven by his indulgent 
grandparents and enrolled in Vermont 
Academy, a military institution at 
Saxtons River, where he rendered 4 
good account of himself. 

In the fall of 1885, he matriculated 
as a Freshman in the University of 
Vermont at Burlington and there a!-0 
be demeaned himself in an exempla'y 
manner during the first year and 4 
part of the second. In his Sophom: ‘ 
year, however, his love of fun got ' ' 
best of him with the result that he | 
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‘ther members of the class were 
niously discharged. The fact 
he and two of the others were 
nt of the particular offence with 
they had been charged was of 
‘lace. Who the guilty ones were 
" , matter of common knowledge 
the boys, but, of course, no self- 
ting student could turn informer. 
rs later, the University, under 
-esidency of Dr. Guy Bailey, con- 
fi degrees upon the four discharged 
men, certainly a very magnanimous 
eding for which all of the parties 

+ concerned were deeply grateful. 

Many happy memories of life in 
Burlington remain. The University is 

cated on the heights overlooking beau- 

Lake Champlain with the Adiron- 
; to the west and the Green Moun- 
tains to the east. 

The winter sports, coasting, ice- 
yachting, tobogganing, skating, and 
snow shoeing were found at their best. 

After his expulsion, Paul continued 
his studies under a private tutor, took 
his examinations in Princeton in the 
spring of 1887 and entered that insti- 
tution the following fall. 

He was presented to Dr. McCosh, 
then entering upon the last year of his 
presidency, by Professor Huss. The 
venerable educator was sitting in the 
great living-room of his residence as 
Professor Huss and his protégé en- 
tered. Paul was deeply impressed with 
his patriarchal and scholarly appear- 
ance. On Paul’s being introduced, 
Dr. McCosh, in his characteristic broad 
Scotch inquired: “And did you come 
here to have a good time?” To which 
Paul was sufficiently self-possessed to 
answer, “No, Dr. McCosh, I came here 
to study.” The answer being appar- 
ently satisfactory, the doctor arose, par- 
tially straightening his tall spare 
figure which had become greatly bent 
as the result of years of application to 
books, extended his hand in welcome 
and said: “Ah! that’s right, my boy.” 

Dr. McCosh was succeeded as presi- 
dent of Princeton in October, 1888, by 
Dr. Francis L. Patton, who remained 
president for fourteen years, resigning 
his post to Woodrow Wilson in 1902. 
Dr. Patton is the only one of the trio 
of famous men now living. Paul and 
his wife had the pleasure of taking tea 
with the distinguished Doctor and 
Mrs. Patton recently in Bermuda. Dr. 
Patton, now eighty-four years of age, 
is spending his remaining years in 
literary pursuits in his splendid an- 
cestral home. 


Grandfather's Passing 


One day during the month of March, 
of the year 1888, while at Princeton, 
Paul received a telegram informing 
him of his grandfather’s serious illness, 
and though he took the first train in 
haste to reach the bedside of his bene- 
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factor, his arrival was too late. How- 
ard Harris was no more. 

Grandfather had lived eighty-six 
honorable self-sacrificing years. 

There has always been some sense of 
satisfaction to Paul in the thought that 
in that trying hour, though her son, 


daughter, and many grandchildren were | 
lean | 
It was his arm | 


present, grandmother chose to 
particularly on him. 


which supported her at the grave side 


where she looked for the last time on | 
constant com- | 


him who had been her 
panion for more than sixty years. 
After the funeral and while the two 
branches of the family were all 
sembled, Paul was called upon to read 
his grandfather’s will. It was a mar- 
vel of simplicity, high-mindedness and 
wisdom. Many of the village folks had | 
predicted that, after a life interest to | 
grandmother, Paul would be remem- 
bered equally with the two direct heirs, 
but their predictions were not realized. 
After specific legacies for the education 
of the grandchildren including Paul, 
the residuary estate was divided into 
two equal parts, the one going direct 
to the daughter, Pamelia, the wife of 
Doctor George H. Fox, of Rutland, and 
the other placed in trust for the bene- 
fit of George, the father of Cecil and 
Paul. The will was in no sense of the 
word a disappointment to Paul. Though 
conscious of the fact that the sober- 
minded village people had preordained 
him for failure, and though his confi- 
dence in himself had been considerably 
shaken by their conclusions, he never- 


as- 


theless felt within him the desire to | 


fight life’s battle single-handed, 
weal or woe. 
Grandfather’s death was the first 


great event in the slow but certain 
break up of this splendid New England 
home. None could have been more con- 
scious of the seriousness of the tragedy 
which was being enacted than Paul. 
He visited the places hallowed by 
sacred memories and he tried to make 
his gratitude and love known to his 
grandmother. Together they walked 
during the hush of summer mornings, 
following the paths which grandfather’s 


footsteps had made through orchard | 
very | 
quiet at times during those summer- | 
morning walks and Paul knew she was | 


and garden. Grandmother was 


living again the events of sixty years 
of conjugal bliss and domestic tran- 
quility. 


Paul Goes to Work 


In the fall of 1888, after finishing 
his year at Princeton, Paul went into 
the office of the Sheldon Marble Com- 
pany, quarriers of Vermont marble in 
West Rutland, for a year’s business 
training. The former Princeton stu- 
dent was given the high and honorable 
position of office boy at the prodigious 
wage of one dollar per day. All he 
had to do was to get up at five a. m., 
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Walt Whi 
Camden, N 


“Responsible for 





,’ 
Camden’s Evolution’ 
In the beginning, some folks 
doubted the success of a distine 
tive, modern hotel in Camden, 
because of its proximity to Phil 
adelphia. Today, ten months after 
the hotel’s opening, a large addi 
tion is under way to care for the 
increased business. 
| Wm. Kennedy, Executive Secre 
tary of Camden’s Chamber of 
Commerce, which organization 
“The 


sponsored the project, Says: 
Walt Whitman can be truthfully 
credited with the starting of a 
new era for Camden. It is, in the 
main, responsible the evolu 
tion of Camden from a somewhat 
somber and drab industrial town, 
to a city having self-evident and 
| unque stioned regard for the hy 


for 


| genic, the spiritual and the beau 
tiful. It is the community rallving 
point and has had unparalleled 


success since its opening last Se p 
tember.” 


And of course, The Walt Whit 
man, like nearly all modern 
community - built hotels, was 
Hockenbury financed. 





There can be a similarly successful 
modern hotel in YOUR community 
if it’s handled the Hockenbury way! 


THE FINANCIALIST, an attractive 
journal of community hotel finance, 
may suggest something for your town 
We'll be glad to send it gratis to in- 
quiring Rotarians who ask that their 
names be placed on our complimentary 
list, “R-6”. No obligation entailed. 


JrellOcKENBUDESTSTEMSuc 


‘Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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World Wide Rotary! 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
| the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


The Rotary Wheel 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now over 200 clubs. 


| La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 
Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. “La 


Nota Rotaria” is the publica- 
tion.of the clubs in Cuba and 
“Rotary” is the publication of 
the clubs in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 


Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 


Courtesies! 
While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 


larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 


many Rotarians in all the other 32 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN,. It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications, 


Subscription Rates 


Per Year 

The Rotary Wheel (English). . .$3.00 

La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 

Rotary (Spanish)............... 3.00 

Ti Retary (italian) .......<cse.0. 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 

CUED a Pion sca wes ecswse%s 3.00 


The advertising pages of these magasines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 
wn these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
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breakfast, walk a mile to the office, 
attend to all of the stoves, sweep and 
dust and get the office in readiness for 
the coming of the officials and office 
men and then do his day’s work with 
the others. 

Why Captain Morse, the manager, 
ever consented to take Paul with his 
known propensity for mischief into 
their employ, has always been a 
mystery. His brother, Cecil, had been 
working for the company in _ the 
capacity of traveling salesman and that 
fact undoubtedly helped, but the Cap- 
tain knew Paul personally as the latter 
had served in his company in the 
Kingsley Guard. 

In the beginning, he told Paul that 
it was the job of the office boy not 
only to do what he was told to do but 
to find things to do when not told. A 
word to the wise was sufficient. Paul 
knew that Captain Morse took him 
into the employ of the company with 
full knowledge of his character and 
qualities and he knew that the Shel- 
dons had been fully advised. He knew 
that he had been given employment 
which many other more serious-minded 
young men would have been eager to 
obtain and he resolved that he would 
never betray the trust reposed in him; 
that he would fill the duties of that 
humble office as they had never been 
filled before. Within six months, he 
was drawing the highest wage that 
had ever been paid for the service he 
was called upon to render and before 
the year was closed, he was filling a 
more important position. 

The writer hopes that the readers 
of this chronicle of events will not 
mistake his purpose in relating the 
following: 

During the year of Paul’s employ- 
ment by the Sheldon Marble Company, 
Mr. W. K. Sheldon chanced to meet 
Matthew Henry Buckhan, the president 
of the State University at the State 
Legislature, whereupon President Buck- 
ham asked Mr. Sheldon, a graduate of 
the University, if he did not know that 
Paul Harris had been expelled. Mr. 
Sheldon replied, “Yes, President Buck- 
ham, I know all about it and it might 
interest you to learn that Paul is one 
of the most promising young men we 
have ever had in our employ.” As the 
company then employed six hundred 
men, the tribute to Paul’s success in 
carrying out his resolution to justify 
the confidence of his employers was 
noteworthy. Mr. Sheldon never passes 
through Chicago, without calling on his 
former employee nor without making 
reference to the incident. Matthew 
Henry Buckham was a great scholar, a 
worthy and upright president of the 
State University but lacked the ability 
of Mr. Sheldon and Captain Morse to 
bring out the worthy qualities of men. 
Is it not also noteworthy that these 
business men whose minds were full of 
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important affairs thought 
while to make such an expe en: 
Paul thought so and for that — agop 
he felt an overwhelming a. 
loyalty to the liberal broad-min —_ ¢, 


for whom he worked. 

There is always one great da 
life of every youth, one day 
than any other. 
at the same time the most sor. 


Grandmother had taken resi: ce jy 
the excellent home of her daug’ ey jy 
Rutland, where she had every «ry; 


which loving hands could provi « 
had been planned that Paul was |) ta 
up the study of law in Iowa and 


and grandmother had been spending 


the few remaining days in the bless 
old home. 
Grandmother and Paul 


and ambitions for his future. She he 


up wonderfully, though she broke down 
“Never mind, Grandma, | sh: 


at last. 
see you again soon,” said the boy. § 
shook her aged head tearfully. 0 


more of life’s tasks had been completed. 


It had been left to her to make t 


final decision and she had made it with- 
out the slightest regard to her own 


feelings. Paul was to go to Iowa 


study law. 
The Uncertain Outlook 


As he took the train at the railw 
station, his thoughts went back to t 


night of his arrival eighteen years be- 


fore. 


The future seemed full of uncertain- 
ties as he took the train for the West 
and of nothing was he more uncertain 
than of himself. Would his future jus- 


tify the devotion and sacrifices of t 
two New England people. 

He spent a week in Chicago with 
college friend, Robert M. Johnson, w 


had become a newspaper reporter and 
who showed him where the Haymar- 


ket riot and the Cronan murder h 
taken place, where George V. Hanki 


was then openly running his notorious 


gambling den. These sights created 


profound impression upon the mind of 
He had seen a considerable bit 


Paul. 
of New York and Philadelphia wh 


in college at Princeton, but the unrest 
of the western city possessed for him 
Chicago seemed 
to him a human maelstrom where socia’ 
battles would have to be fought out. 
The sights which attracted him also re- 


a weird fascination. 


pelled him. 


During the first year in Iowa, lau! 
John, 


read law in the office of St. 
Stevenson and Whisenand in | 
Moines; 
months at Lake Okaboja where 


fished and enjoyed out-door life in :en- 


eral, reading law when there wer 


more urgent demands upon his ti'¢. 
In the fall, he entered the law (c 


| “ 


spent th 
morning of the great day togethe 
while she revealed to him her hopes 


but he spent the summer 


has, 
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of the State University in 
ty and graduated in June of 
1891. In the Iowa University 
intered conditions quite differ- 
any he had met before. The 
were older than those in the 
ty of Vermont and at Prince- 


y to the completion of their 
n. They were earnest 
{1 for the most part, 
lay period. The 
iolesome and groups of 
frequently spent their 


law 


cussing the theory and practice 


the friendship of Will Mullin, a 
nan of brilliant mind. 
Paul’s senior and 





ir Rapids, he had acquired a fine 
He 


nowledge of English literature. 






























pecame 
nfluence was probably not diminished 
by the fact that he was more or less 
of a bon vivant. 

As Paul now looks back at his ex- 
in the various educational 
he prone to question 


eriences 
nstitutions, is 


out of it all; what, if anything, was 


Was it Dr. McCosh or Dr. 
who 
lege and loaf than not to go at all. 
Whoever it was, he was probably right. 
One cannot fail to pick up some values 
where they are to be found in such 
ibundance. 

The best thing that Paul got from 
his experiences in educational institu- 
tions came from his contacts with other 
students. In scholastics, he cannot 
lay claim to have gotten much except, 
perhaps, a love of good books. 


him to study the lives and the ways 
of men. He was ever an experimenter. 
Was there some place to which men 
flocked? If so, what was the attrac- 
tion? What were the underlying mo- 
tives which influenced the lives of men? 
Why did men conduct themselves as 
they did? Why were some good and 
thers bad? 
rifices? Did they pay? If so, how? 
Why were others wasteful of their 


What did they get out of it? Was 
there wisdom in grandfather’s precepts 
or was he simply out of date, a well- 
ining, but deluded old fogey? What 
life? The mists of thirty-five 
have obscured many of the oc- 
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| 

of them came from Iowa | 
ind many had taught school 
eans of raising the money | 


men | 
passed | 
atmosphere | 


eve- | 
n their rooms conducting quizzes | 


ng the course of the year, Paul | 


Will was | 


three years 
clerking during a period of | 
in his brother’s book store in | 


Paul’s literary guide and his | 


mself as to what, if anything, he got | 


there to justify his grandfather’s sac- | 
ifices and hopes? Was it worth while? | 
Patton | 
said that it is better to go to | 


physical, mental, and moral resources? | 
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On the whole, he is certain that the | 
great lure to him of educational insti- 
tutions was the opportunity they gave | 


Why did some make sac- | 
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grace and power and direc- 
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t me prove it— 
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ers who go off their . If you are a begin- 
yin 
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currences and many of the thoughts of 
student days and within that period 
of time many friends and schoolmates 
have passed to the beyond. How 
quickly some of them passed. With 
what expedition and with what 
thoroughness they “mined the mine of 
youth to the last vein of the ore.” 

During his life in Iowa, Paul received 
many splendid letters from his grand- 
mother but one sad day he received a 
telegram stating that grandmother had 
peacefully passed on. On an autumn 
afternoon when the sugar maples on 
the mountain sides were in their most 
radiant colors, they laid her at rest be- 
side her husband in the quiet cemetery 
in Wallingford. She had lived her en- 
tire life of seventy-eight years in the 
peaceful valley and oniy on very rare 
occasions had she ever left it. 


Paul had not begun to see enough of 
the world to satisfy him and he made 
the resolve to devote the next five years 
to the study of life from as many 


Jur ( 196 


different angles and in as man jj) 
ent cities as possible. He 
termined that on the terminatic. >, 
five-year period he would settle » Chi. 
cago and practice law. . 
His friend, Robert Johnson, ... 
that time doing newspaper work ‘y &, 
Francisco. Paul visited the \elJo, 
stone National Park en rout. Wo 
spent a week in the mount: ins By: 
Northern Idaho hunting and fis) 
trout. While in the mountains hy. had 
the good fortune of bringing (own : 
black bear. There was no rational ey. 
cuse for spending any of his few x. 
maining dollars in such pursuits, py; 
he was realizing one of his objectives 
he was getting a glimpse of life. 
During the latter part of July, 189) 
he arrived in San Francisco, his mone 





all spent. He was on his own at las: 
Editor’s Note—This is the first installmen 
of this remarkable story by Paul Harris. Next 


month we will follow him into various cities > 
America and across the Atlantic to Europe, in , 
series of adventures that are a real romany 





Friendship 


(Continued from page 19) 


evitably because he fought for the joy 
of the fight, because he had become a 
slave to the madness of achievement. 

He paid. One always pays, for 
everything, in one way or another. 
Garth paid with his youth, with his fit- 
ness and his strength and, though he 
did not understand or realize this until 
afterwards, with his tranquilness. He 
became a machine, ruthless, cynical, 
driven by forces over which he had not 
the slightest control. He forgot about 
Dug and the old days, forgot about 
most everything but lumber, lumber! 
He dreamed of it. He had not even 
time for love, the love of women. When 
romance stirred him he plunged into 
fierce orgies with men of his ilk, hurry- 
ing even through them, anxious to get 
back to Salem and the office and lum- 
ber. 

Dug wrote to him occasionally, 
placid, restful letters that he had read 
to him aloud by his secretary while he 
glanced through the morning papers. 
And they were answered, intermittent- 
ly, by the same secretary to be signed 
by Garth after a scant reading. When 
he thought of Dug though, it was al- 
ways with affection. That something 
that had grown and welded between 
them that day on the river bank had 
never quite been forgotten or elimi- 
nated. Garth remembered, vaguely, 
dimly, or rather felt somewhere deep 
down, that behind him was this thing, 
this tranquilness of friendship in the 





event of something awful and mons- 


trous overwhelming him. But it never 
would. He was sure, certain, confident, 
A machine and nothing more that wa: 
concerned only with lumber. 


It was inevitable that Garth should 

clash with the trust again. The 
whole cycle of business tended to com- 
binations, to monopolies. There was 
not room for two big companies to 
operate in Oregon. They conflicted at 
every turn. The fight had to come, a: 
it had to be a fight to the finish. So 
Garth, almost before the trust was 
ready for him to attempt the thing, 
commenced deliberately and surely t 
hammer his opponents out of existence. 

He bought timber lands, rights of 
way, mountains, rivers. His success 
had rendered him many friends, rich 
and powerful friends, and there was 
ample money behind to back his judg- 
ment and his battle if his own supply 
failed. He bought the keenest lawyers 
in the state to unravel his legal com- 
plications and he hired the finest 
brains to run his fast-growing enter 
prises. When he wanted a thing he 
got it. Once, to acquire some govern: 
ment park land he had to bribe the 
legislature. His bill failed at the first 
passage but the next election saw him 
support men of his own choosing, more 
bribery and the bill went through. 
Half of a state park was handed ove! 
to him. The papers began to annoy 
him then and he silenced them by buy- 
ing a controlling interest in the 
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st, and substantial blocks of 
s in the others that were most 
rtant. And he did not know, nor 
ve that in the midst of it all, in 
eat and dust and din, the clashing 
iick brains and the battering down 
yposition that he was growing a 
lonely and tired and life-weary 

He was paying for his power, 


was one day in the early spring, 
juring the second year of his fight 
monopoly when his secretary laid 

his desk a report from a field agent 

it caused Garth’s eyes to harden and 
ird-like vein to stand out down his 
ehead. It was a simple paragraph 
alone that caused the trouble. Every- 
thing was in shape for the last grand 
smash against the trust. There was 
needed only a little triangular-formed 
piece of land some five thousand acres 

n extent. That secured and the trust’s 
reserve of timber would be bottled in 
the hills. Garth would have access, on 
the other hand, to a vast untouched 
lomain from which he could draw lum- 
ber to flood the market at a price the 
trust could not begin to compete with. 
The paragraph in the report was to the 
effect that the key-stone of the whole 
thing, the five thousand acres of virgin 
timber, laying in a gut through the 
hills north of Marshfield, a vital gut, 
could not be bought. 

Garth stabbed the bell on his desk 
and the secretary entered in haste. 

“Full details of this matter,” Garth 
jerked, frowning, and the secretary 
withdrew to the files. Thereafter, and 
for an hour, while he turned papers 
and voluminous sketches, Garth was 
puzzled. The owner of the five thou- 
sand acre tract had been approached. 
He had refused offers up to twice the 
value of his land. Nor would he grant 
an option. He was a hermit apparent- 
ly, more or less. He was not interested 
in any proposition. Garth swore. He 
had to have that land. He jabbed the 
desk button again. 

“Wire our Marshfield man to re- 
double the last offer,” he said to the 
secretary. The answer came _ back 
within the hour. The agent had done 
that on his own responsibility and had 
failed. The owner refused to discuss 
the matter at all. The trust people 
had been to see him, asking him to hold 
out or to sell to them, offering to go 
above Garth’s offer. They had met 
with the same treatment. The owner 
of the land wanted nothing more than 
to be left alone. 

The thing was beyond Garth. He 
couldn’t possibly conceive of any man 
rejecting a fortune. What the devil 
could the fool want with five thousand 
acres of untouched timber? It’d cost 
him money to work it and in any case 
he couldn’t get it out for he, Garth, 
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held the surrounding territory and 
could stop that. He sent for his field 
manager, hired for his quick wit and 
total unscrupulousness. 

“Get this land,” said Garth, handing 
him all the papers in the case. “I don’t 
care how but get it. I want the deeds 
in the company’s name before Septem- 
ber the first.” 

Two weeks later the field manager 
was back, perturbed, ill-at-ease, frown- 
ing. He dropped silently to a chair op- 


posite Garth, laid his hat carefully on | 


the floor and stared bleakly at the desk. 


“Well?” snapped Garth, who had not | 


forgotten what the man had been sent 
away for even in the rush of other 
business. 

“IT don’t know,” confessed the field 
manager. “I don’t know at all.” 

“What don’t you know?” 

“About that land. I went to see the 
owner personally. He won’t sell. I’ve 
had three agents go in. The third one 
he shot, in the leg. Tried to get hard- 
boiled I imagine. I’ve had an Indian 
fire his cabin and store sheds. He’s 
living under a tent now. Lost every- 
thing he had but he won’t listen to 
reason. Do you want me to go ahead?” 

“No!” Garth exploded abruptly, 
scattering papers with a sweep of his 
hand. “I told you to get it and you’ve 
failed. Time’s short. I’ll take 
charge myself. Tell Miss Myers to get 
a compartment on the Marshfield train 
tonight. Call up the lawyers. 
We'll have them see if there’s not a 
flaw in this fool’s title. We'll chase 
him out now.” 

“You’ve got to move carefully, sir,” 
the other protested. “The trust’s got 
men on the field. If you try any more 
strong arm work they’ll raise a fuss. 
It means smash for them if the land 
goes to you. a 

“T’ll handle the trust.” 

That night Garth went south to 
Marshfield and conferred with his 
agent down there about this matter, 
once so small and now looming so 
hugely it threatened to wreck the whole 
campaign. One hint of a_ possible 
failure to carry through his plans and 
Garth knew that every creditor he had 
would shut down on him. And un- 
doubtedly now the trust was whisper- 
ing everywhere that Garth was check- 
because one small 
It was mad- 


mated, checkmated 
landholder would not sell. 
dening. The key piece, the gut through 
the hills where a railroad would have 
to come, was held by a fool. 

“We'll try a little finesse once more,’ 
Garth said, the cynical lights shining 


’ 


behind his hard eyes. The hermit, 
whoever he was, must have human 
weaknesses. He was lonely and prob- 


ably simple. Well, there was a way. 
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an Indian guide into the woods. 
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Garth sent to Portland a discreetly 
worded wire and by the next train 
there came two women, young women, 
lovely, unscrupulous, clever in their 
way. Garth had used them in such 
affairs before. And he sent them with 
And 
their instructions were to let nothing 
stop them. That was a master touch, 
the blow of a man who knew human 
nature pretty well, or at least its 
And he was betting on the 
loneliness of the woods, and a hermit’s 
absence from the delights of white 
arms and warm lips. A master stroke 
truly. 


worst side. 


Within the week the women were 
back, indignant, amazed a little that 
they had failed. The tale of their 
efforts made even Garth feel a trifle 
ashamed, but his face hardened once 
more when they told of being ignored, 
politely met at the last and then as 
politely requested to leave. In the end 
they had been forcibly escorted to the 
boundary of the land and an Indian 
had been set to watch that they did not 
return. 


Garth swore again. It was seldom 
he did that and only when he was 
deeply stirred. Then he thought for a 
long time, gathering all the threads 
into his hands. Douglas Shaw. The 
name awoke memories. He wondered 
if the owner, the hermit, might pos- 
sibly be the old Douglas Shaw he had 
known back in the college days. Of 
course it couldn’t. No man with the 
sense of old Dug would refuse to sell. 
But then, the idea persisted. Dug 
certainly lived on some land in these 
parts. He didn’t know just exactly 
where, but there was a way to find 
out. 

He wired to the Salem office and 
asked them for the address at which 
one Douglas Shaw, to whom he had 
written occasionally, received his let- 
ters. Then he asked of his agent in 
Marshfield for the postal address of 
this Douglas Shaw who owned the vital 
tract. And the addresses corresponded. 


Garth felt a load lift from his mind. 
Why hadn’t he looked closer into the 
matter before? Of course Dug would 
sell when he heard it was his old 
friend who wanted him to. Memories 
revived and flooded Garth the day 
knowledge came to him. He remem- 
bered incidents, events; the day on the 
river bank when he had saved Dug 
from the water. Why, the matter 
would be absurdly easy now. But he: 
wished, somehow, deep down, he hadn’t. 
tried all the dirty tricks on old Dug,. 
good old Dug. But he’d make it up. 
He’d go in himself and settle the thing. 
Come to think of it, it would be fun 
visiting with Dug again after the: 
years, visiting for a few hours hastily 
snatched from the turmoil of business: 
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contests. He sent out for 
guide. 

“You’d better send someone  |se” 
said his Marshfield agent g\: 
when he heard. “No use risking 
skin. The woods are full of the tis’. 
men. They’re pretty sure to ge! yoy 
Let me send a couple of the boys 
along.” : 

“I go alone,” Garth 
know this Shaw man. 
him.” 

“All right.” The agent shrugged and 
went to interview the Indian guide. 1 
reach Dug’s place meant a trip by 
river launch and then a long march 
through the untouched forest, a day 
and a night’s journey at the very least. 
Garth and the Indian started in the 
evening and camped on the river bank 
for the night. At daybreak the launch 
left them. After a bit of breakfast 


they were on their way. 
| was just afternoon. They had 
lighted a fire in a little clearing and 
eaten a light lunch. The Indian was 
carefully stamping out the last embers. 
Garth was tightening his belt about his 
middle and eyeing the pack he had to 
carry with some disfavor. The morn- 
ing’s tramp had told him that he was 
terribly soft, a mere welter of sleek 
fat containing aching lungs. He ached 
all over for that matter. The muscles 
of his thighs and calves were columns 
and blobs of pain. At times a red 
mist swam before his eyes. He wished, 
occasionally, he had not undertaken 
the trip. It had been years since fit- 
ness and strength had been his. He 
had grown adapted to the environment 
of the lumber trade, the office and saw- 
mill, and in this new environment he 
was showing himself totally unfitted to 
survive. He stuck to it though because 
of the inward grit of him and from a 
sense of pride. The Indian never even 
guessed what he suffered, he hid it so 
well. 

They had met two scowling men near 
‘the river, soon after starting, the 
‘trust’s men of course. And Garth had 
walked for an hour afterwards with 
the flap of his holster unbuttoned and 
his throbbing ears attuned to the un- 
usual sounds of the forest. But 
nothing happened. He began to con- 
clude that his agent had exaggerated 


an lian 


insisted. “| 
I can } 


indle 


‘the trust’s nerve. They wouldn’t dare 


try a shooting. And yet . . . he 


‘didn’t know. There was a huge amount 


at stake and the trust was as unscru- 
pulous as he was himself. A shot be- 
tween the trees, a dying man far from 
‘a doctor and civilization. It was very 
easy, and no clues would be left. 

But he forgot the fears of one mo- 
‘ment in the enormous, to him, physic2! 


exertion required in the next to clamber 


over some fallen log or skirt some 
dense thicket. The path wound inter 
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ly, scarcely more than a game 
so little used it was. Garth had 


supremely thankful when they | 


ed to eat at last. 
tried now to smoke his pipe as 
he enjoyed it but when he 


1d to pick up his pack the agony | 


tired muscles was unbearable so 
1e almost dropped the pipe to the 
ground. He retrieved the pack 
st, adjusted it on his back and 


from the clearing. There he stop- 
so that the Indian might precede 


d determinedly to where the trail | 


m, turned to see what the man was | 
g and then grew rigid with utter | 


rain . The Indian was balanced over the 


tamped-out fire, his carbine resting on | 


his hip and the lean black muzzle point- 
e full at Garth’s breast. 


There was no emotion, only a vague 


rt of glitter in the Indian’s dark eyes. 


His teeth showed slightly white be- | 
tween his full lips. He stood for a | 
moment, posed in graceful curves | 


against the background of the forest. 
A squirrel ran along a branch overhead, 
chattered volubly. That was all the 


movement there was. Garth was motion- | 


less. The Indian was motionless. Then 
slowly the carbine lifted to the breast, 


then the shoulder. It came to Garth | 
like a flash, ice-clear thoughts ripping | 
through his numbed brain and driving | 


all sense and emotion of pain from his 
racked body. One of the trust’s men! 


He had delivered himself to one of the | 
trust’s men, hired him even to take | 


him into the forest. 


He spun, abruptly, with a swiftness | 
reminiscent of his old college days | 


when he had been clean and lithe and 
able. He took three paces towards the 
sheltering trees when the carbine 
spoke, just one vicious crack. Garth 
fell forwards and sideways. It was as 
though he had been struck a sharp, 
numbing blow in the left shoulder, 


followed by slow hot pain. He was | 


very much surprised when he found 
himself with one cheek pressed against 


the cool moss. He raised up, reared to 
his knees, one hand groping for his | 


holster and the carbine spoke again 
across the clearing. This time Garth 
collapsed and lay still. The Indian 
grunted, settled his carbine in the 


crook of his arm and grew motionless | 


again. 


His dark eyes flickered across the | 
clearing, side to side, peering between | 


the trees. His ears interpreted every 
sound; that was a grouse scuttering 
through a covert; that was the squirrel 
still chattering overhead and running 
frightened back along the branch; that 
crackling was a deer or some large 
animal drawn suddenly to a halt by 
the sound of shots. Not a whisper of 
noise that might be a human, a witness. 

The Indian relaxed, perceptibly, 
slowly, and glided across the clearing. 
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He looked down at the inert form, 
huddled on the moss between knotted 
roots, and then knelt and fumbled over 
the heart. He could detect no move- 
ment and he nodded with satisfaction. 
Then rapidly he went through every 
pocket, laying the rifle aside. At the 
last he dragged the body from the 
clearing, twenty or thirty feet to one 
side of the trail, and hid it in a 
thicket. Ten minutes later, all traces 
in the clearing obliterated, the Indian 
disappeared back along the trail with 
both packs sagging from his shoulders. 
The squirrel was left to chatter un- 
heard on the branch of a tree over- 
head. 


[* was nearly sundown when Garth 

came groaning to consciousness 
that he was still alive. His first aware- 
ness was that intolerable thirst tor- 
tured him. His skin seemed a tight- 
drawn hot incubus that squeezed into 
him. His joints and muscles throbbed. 
His eyes throbbed. Aching split his 
head. He tried to lick his lips and 
found the task beyond him, so dry was 
his mouth. Then miraculously, cool 
water trickled sensuously past his teeth 
and into his cracking throat. The mist 
cleared from his eyes, the pains stilled 
somewhat. He looked clearly up and 
into a tanned, gentle face in which the 
eyes were startlingly blue. A tanned 
throat supported it, out of the open col- 
lar of a gray flannel shirt. 

“Try and swallow,” a calm voice was 
saying and obediently Garth tried, 
though his throat seemed to be splitting 
with the effort. But once the first wa- 
ter was down he felt better, tried to sit 
up but a firm hand held him back. 

“You’re pretty sick,” the calm voice 
went on. “Lay still.” 

Memory surged in Garth and he lay 
with puzzled eyes and frowning brows. 
Then involuntarily almost it came to 
him. 

“You’re Dug,” he whispered with 
the utmost conviction and the gentle 
face nodded and smiled. Garth looked 
into the blue eyes and felt peace steal 
over him. They held such a deep sort 
of wisdom, an understanding, almost 
a benediction. He allowed himself to 
relax and whispered again, “You're 
Dug,” with wonder and a little awe. 

Slowly memory fitted thoughts into 
orderly rows and Garth remembered 
things. His fight to get the timber 
land that lay in the gut, his first fail- 
ures and then his own determination to 
try. Then the Indian. He could pic- 
ture the man clearly, curving against 
the background of forest, the carbine 
slowly rising to the shoulder. And 
afterwards darkness and immense 
pains shooting like flame through 
vaults of utter darkness. 

“IT was out hunting and I heard 
shooting and I came and found you,” 








Dug was saying. His voice was quiet, 
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musical, something like the yin) 
through the leaves at sundown - he, 
the forest grows for a while to a jeep 
stillness. Garth was thinking © }), 


agents, of the firing of this © an. 
cabin and the destruction of his w. -jq)}, 
chattels; of the sending of wom » :, 
trap him, lure him, destroy his | idg- 
ment. And Garth felt that his face 
was flooding with blood. But Dug 
made no sign that he saw or wurder. 
stood such a matter. 

He was continuing: “Found you jp 
a thicket and you’d been shot twice. 
Thought you were dead at first. Who 
did it?” 

“Indian,” Garth managed, whisper. 
ing. “Guide.” His voice was growing 
stronger. The other man applied the 
cup of water again and nodded as 
though he perceived now why the In- 
dian had fired. 

“I was coming to see you, Dug,” 
Garth said when he drank again. The 
other gestured him to silence. 

“You must be still and quiet. You're 
very sick.” 

“T’ve got to let them know, back in 
Marshfield.” Sudden alarm brought 
Garth almost sitting upright. His busi- 
ness would totter and perhaps crumble 
unless he watched it. Half a hundred 
men were ready to pounce on it if a 
suggestion that Garth James were il! 
was to get abroad. Especially at this 
critical stage. He found Dug’s hand 
pressing him back again and he col- 
lapsed limply, weak, with almost a 
growling as of some animal. 

Dug said, carefully, ‘“‘There’s no way 
of letting them know, back in Marsh- 
field. I can’t leave you yet and my 
Indian has gone away. He was fright- 
ened because some men shot at him a 
while back. Lay still, it will be all 
right.” 

Garth raged and fumed impotently. 
He pleaded and argued and at the last, 
after a very short while, he feil 
asleep because exhaustion overtook him. 
And just as he was lapsing into uncon- 
sciousness, with Dug’s voice soothing 
in his ears, he felt a sense of unutter- 
able peace steal over him. It was all 
all right. The business would have to 
stand or fall without him because he 
would be sick a long time. He was 
tired of it anyway, wearily and terribly 
tired. And Dug was at hand to look 
after him. Good old Dug. Hadn't 
seen him in years. . Perhaps he 
thought, towards the last fringes of 
wakefulness, that they were together 
again at Eugene. At least he mumbled 
things that caused the tanned, spare 
face bending over him to flush a little 
and smile and to straighten abruptly 
so that the blue eyes could gaze out of 
the tent opening to where the forest 
walled the carefully kept clearing wih 
a hint of the hills beyond. And te 

eyes were compassionate and tranqu |, 
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with understanding and a vast- 
f peace. 

en Garth awoke once more the 
sun was flooding over the trees 
he clearing and Dug sat on the 
f the rude pine-board bed and 
d a thick-stemmed stubby pipe. 
| 1 while Garth lay, collecting his 
_ aware dimly that pain and fever 
were gone. 

en he smiled and said, ‘‘Hello.” 

g turned his head slowly and 

1 back. 
ello. You’ve been asleep a long 
\ long time?” 
wo days.” 
“Two days! 
better.” 

“You'll be all right now. Hungry?” 

Garth nodded and watched with 

bright eyes as Dug stood up and 
walked to a little fire before the tent. 
After a while he returned with a bow] 
if steaming soup and Garth tried to 
lift himself up and eat. He was too 
feeble, too feeble even to hold a spoon. 
Dug fed him, smiling, as he might 
have fed a baby. And Garth, who had 
forgotten for years what it meant to 
have an appetite, ate like a ravenous 
savage. After he had emptied the bowl 
and Dug refused him more, he re- 
laxed with a sigh and was aware that 
the strange feeling of wunutterable 
peace was stealing over him again. He 
thought, vaguely, it must be the reac- 
tion from years of fast and hard living, 
perhaps a little to do with the forest 
and the clean air and the sense of 
friendliness and companionship that 
emanated from Dug. He wondered 
what Dug thought of him, and he 
flushed again, faintly pink. 

But whatever Dug thought about the 
attempts to gain his land he made no 
remarks that even remotely bordered 
on that affair. He talked of old days, 
at college, when they had been together 
so much and friendliness had walked 
largely between them. Nor did Garth 
have the courage to bring up the mat- 
ters that were surging in him. So the 
hours slipped, unguessed, unmarked. 
And, though this seemed strange, never 
once did Garth think of the business 
that was facing disaster without him. 
It was as though the business had 
never been. Perhaps he was too sick 
and weak to worry, perhaps the calm, 
tranquil voice of his friend and the 
peace of the forest were holding him, 
blending the ancient unrest of him into 
a solid confidence of contentment. 


I feel a lot 


NOTHER DAY and Garth was able 

to get up and sit in a rocking- 
chair which had evidently been saved 
from the destruction of his cabin. Dug 
usually went hunting or fishing in the 
morning, returning about noon to pre- 
pare Garth’s food. In the afternoon 


. 
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he spent a few hours in his cleared 
acres where he raised flowers and veg- 
etables and after that, before sundown, 
he went prowling between the trees 
for plant specimens. 

“I don’t just vegetate here, Garth,” 
Dug told him once. “TI still love the old 
things, botany, chiefly. I had a fine 
collection and some good microscopes 
but my cabin burned down one night, 
did I tell you? . I have one book 
published, you know. I had another 
half finished but it was destroyed with 
the rest of my stuff. Five years’ work 
went up in smoke.” His smooth, un- 
lined and kindly face broke into a smile 
when he said that. Garth, aware he 
was reddening, wondered desperately 
if Dug did or did not know that he was 
responsible. If Dug did know there | 
was no mistaking that the smile, and 
the crinkly little skin in the corners | 
of the eyes, and the almost sweet set of | 
the mouth were marks of forgiveness. | 
Perhaps not that, for Garth could | 
never conceive that Dug would ever | 
hold an act so deep or great that it | 
should need forgiveness. | 

“I found a new specimen of the | 
Cucurbitaceae, a sort of vine last week | 
and what I believe is an unknown | 
species of the “Balsaminaceae,” herb | 
family, or don’t you remember such | 
things? . No, you’ve had a busy | 
life, Garth, since college.” | 

“Very busy,” Garth managed. “My 
father’s lumber concern, y’know. I/| 
took it over. Built it up quite a bit. | 
You must come and look over the mills | 
some time.” 

“T seldom leave the forest.” Dug | 
shook his head there. “I’m perfectly | 
satisfied. Sometimes the old professors | 
from Eugene come and see me, the bi- 
ologists and others. There’s a fertile 
field in the wilds here. Cities worry 
me and I don’t understand men much, | 
outside the woods. . I was always | 
queer, I guess.” 

“You’ve quite a large tract of land,” 
Garth ventured, wondering if he would 
have an opportunity now to bring the | 


conversation into the grooves he de- | Dept. 6R. 
| 


sired. 

“Five thousand acres,” 
swered. “I want to keep it untouched. 
I bought two thousand more after my 
brother went south to be married. We 
share the royalties from father’s mine 
still, not much but enough to pay taxes 
and feed us.” 

“You ought to get out though,” 
Garth said eagerly. “You could sell 
out for a good sum and go and see the 
world. Why not let me buy from you? 
I need timber for my mills.” 

“I think I’ll try for some trout,” 
the other interrupted and rising walked 
slowly away, leaving Garth frowning 
and disturbed. There was no further 
conversation that day about the land. 


Garth grew better rapidly. He was 
soon able to go with Dug into the 
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| woods, hunting, and exploring for 
| plant specimens. And with returning 
| health and strength his confidence re- 
turned also, and the egotism of him, 
and the thoughts of the business deals 
which had necessitated his being in the 
woods in the first place. Walking alone 
morning he ran into a party of 
armed men descending on the clearing 
and recognized their leader as _ his 
Marshfield agent. 


one 


“Mr. James!” the man jerked ex- 
citedly and with some relief. “We 
thought something had happened. That 
Shaw fellow might have shot you. I 
it upon myself to organize a 
party. = 

“It’s all right,” Garth interrupted, 
frowning a little with annoyance. “Go 
back and wait for me by the launch 
landing. I can manage this alone.” So 
he dispensed with outside help after 
sending one man clear back to Marsh- 
field with written instructions as 
to how the general manager in the 
office was to proceed in Garth’s absence. 
Dug never knew anything of that. 

A change began to come over Garth 
as the days passed. The exercise be- 
gan to bring his body back to some- 
thing like its old form. The clear air 
and the simple food made his appetite 
return. Sufficent and undisturbed 
sleep at night helped his brain and 
more than all he was finding content- 
ment in his renewed companionship 
with Dug. The deep hidden chord in 
him went out again to some kindred 
chord. 

He had the feeling that this man he 
did not have to watch as he had to 
watch every other friend he had. Dug 
did not expect anything from him, was 
not planning to cut his throat finan- 
cially at the first opportunity. It was 
a clean thing, this friendship he gave. 
And besides all this Garth was finding 
it strangely sweet to forget problems, 
to have no office to attend, no confer- 
ences, no worries and maddening col- 
lisions with other highly strung, ruth- 
less men. He began to see, because 
there was time for thinking in the 
woods, that he had made life a compli- 
cated thing whereas it should be sim- 
plified and lived, not rushed through. 
He began to see, now that the press 
and clash of hot combat was far re- 
moved, that happiness was not to be 
found in ruthless achievement alone, 
nor in battling with every man. He 
realized he had never been fully happy 
any day since he had left college, not 
at least until now with the woods and 
Dug for companions. 

The lines began to smooth away 
from his face. Laughter came easier 
to his lips, his eyes lost their hardness. 
Contentment was more often his with 
his bodily tirements and the slow, calm 
conversation with Dug across the camp 
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fire at night, conversation abou 
and plants, animals and men, a 
and the stars and all of the unc 
wonders with which space is filled. 
there awoke in Garth a hankeri 
his old knowledge of such thing 
Dug’s understanding of flower 
plants. Garth had liked botany 
college days too, had had it as . 
of desultory hobby for years. But } 
had forgotten it for other thing 
appealed to him again now. He u 
stood, after reading through a cojy of 
Dug’s book that his friend was some. 
thing more than an amateur. And jy 
the letters that an Indian brought 
a week to the clearing, there were 
many that were signed with name; 
ranking high in the world of science, 
letters asking advice, requesting infor- 
mation, respectfully, deferentially as 
became men when talking to a master. 
For Douglas Shaw had justified his 
temperament and his philosophy and 
the promise that had been his. This 
Garth slowly understood and old vistas 
opened again before his own eyes. 


der- 


once 


One evening, when they were fishing 
together along the stream through 
Dug’s land, Dug abruptly resumed 
their old conversation, the one he had 
broken off short. 

“T’ve been thinking about what you 
said,” he started. “You offered to buy 
my land. Ps 

“I’ve been wanting to buy it a long 
time,” Garth admitted, his heart quick- 
ening a trifle. 

“I know.” Dug spoke slowly, as was 
his wont and with more gravity than 
usual. “I know you have. I did not 
dream it was you at first, behind the 
men who came here. . and the 
women. f 

Garth broke in desperately, “I didn’t 
know it was you. I swear I didn’t. 
I’d never have. .’” He must 
vindicate himself. He was pitifully 
anxious to hold his place of esteem in 
his friend’s eyes. 

Dug silenced him with a short ges- 
ture. 

“I don’t blame you. And I believe 
what you say is true. You perhaps 
didn’t know at first. You’ve grown to 
be a big man in this state, Garth, a 
very big man. There was no reason 
why a small business such as buying 
my land should be handled by you 
personally. . And I would not 
blame you if you had known. You 
have walked ways that are strange to 
me, though I think I understand them. 
The world is harsh and terrible enough 
in nature but the brains of men have 
made it harder yet, if you go where 
men are. It was inevitable you should 
grow like them. Your men were 10 
worse than the trust’s men at their 
worst. I have been persecuted a litt!e.” 
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niled there, a little bitterly, and 


Hi 
; flushed. “But it didn’t matter, 
t sn’t matter even now. I wanted 
en nd, only to be left alone on it. 
I've -rown to love it, perhaps foolishly. 
Ant was my father’s before me. . 

j an’t understand how it’s possible 


to ove a certain piece of land. Do you 
w t very badly, Garth?” 
the key-piece in a pretty big 
of mine. I’m fighting the 
’ Garth confessed, tingling. 


, nodded. He said calmly, “You 


x 


should have come to me at first and told 


»} > 
sch é 


me that. You can have it.” 
: I say, old man.” Garth’s 
voice broke a little. He dropped his 


fishing rod and went to Dug’s side, 
gripping his arm. “That’s good of 
you... . 1 swear I didn’t know. . . .” 

“That’s all right. 
that you’ve had all the trouble and 
worry about it when you could have 
had it at first.” 

“T’ll pay you every cent that it’s 
worth, and more.” 

“T don’t want paying. 
Take it.” 

“But I can’t do that.” 
puzzled. “It’s a fortune, even at stand- 
ard prices. Why, virgin timber. 2 

“That doesn’t matter. I have 
enough to live on. If I hadn’t I would 
come to you for help. As it is I give 
you the land, a gift. If you want any- 
thing else that’s mine you can have 
it . . . You are my friend.” There 
was a silence while the river brawled 
along on its way to the sea. 

“T . . . I never knew it meant 


It’s yours. 


so much that way.” Garth was 
floundering, bewildered. “I did not 
dream. i 


“There was the time you pulled me 
from the water,” Dug was saying 
gently. “I could never forget that. 
And other times. We have been friends. 
We are friends. I don’t think I in- 
terpret the idea foolishly. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“I’m trying to,” said Garth slowly, 
his thoughts chaotic. “Yes, I think 
: Sa. eee Es ee 
been that sort of friend, Dug, not that 
sort of friend at all. R. 

The other man clasped both hands 
round his rod, the butt nestling in a 
hollow of the rock. His blue eyes 
were steady upon Garth’s face and his 
lips smiled. 

“Perhaps I know that too. I found 
some papers on one of your agents 
that I shot when he threatened me. 
The trust wanted me to sell to them but 
they did not understand that you were 
my friend. And you were, have been 
always. Only you didn’t understand 
because you’d forgotten. I haven’t 
been quite blind to outward events even 
though I have been buried in the woods 
all this time. You’ve been a sick man, 
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Garth, a very sick man. You are a 
slave to a machine, to unnatural battles 
where friendship is a lost word. But 
you have been with me in the woods 
nearly two weeks and I have watched 
you growing better, growing like the 
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them, uttered gently there in the grow 
ing dusk. And at the last, as they 
wended homeward, Garth understood 
that there are things greater than life 
itself. And he understood also that 
happiness is to be found alone in the 


I’m sorry only | 


Garth was | 


Garth you used to be. 
derstand again, a little. 
that we are friends. 


” 


payment between us. 


was a lot more, more from 


And you un- 
And you know 

. And know- 
ing this you should understand quite 
well that it is possible for me to say, 
‘You can have my land,’ and for you 
to take it knowing there can be 


both 


themselves instead of 


to their utter 


against 
forces that nature arrays before them 
and eventual destruction 


heart that reaches tranquilness and 
peace, and is not to be found in places 
where men war and battle between 


the 


no Garth left the woods next day, a 
There silent, grave Garth so changed from 
of the man who had left Marshfield that 
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Dreaming he reached Salem. And 
dreaming he plotted with his managers 
to close finally on the trust. But all 
the time, before his eyes, there was 
the scene of a tent in a clearing, by 
the cultivated scant acres of land, and 
the forest hemming round and the 
peace and tranquilness in the eyes of 
his friend. He sometimes pictured the 
scream of saws in the clearing, and the 
thunder of a railroad desecrating the 
woods. And at such times he shud- 
dered. 

Men congratulated him on his com- 
ing victory. Women looked at him 
with envious speculating eyes, for to 
be loved by him would mean great 
things. He held the very state in the 
hollow of his hand when suddenly, for 
no reason that the world could see, 
something snapped. He went appar- 
ently mad. He talked coldly and 
calmly with a group of excited, pro- 
testing and bewildered lawyers, had 
papers drawn up which he signed, still 
in a cloud of protests. And so, on the 
verge of a colossal triumph, he gave 
his mills and his camps to men he con- 
sidered worthy and placed his actual 
money into bonds where worry from it 


the agent waiting on the river bank 
was an immensly surprised individual. 
Garth was like a person in a dream. 
Dreaming he returned to Marshfield. 


June, 


would cease. After that, whe 
amazed lawyers were outside hi 
debating whether a mental 
should be called, Garth wrote one 
across a telegraph form and p: 
the button on his desk. 

“Please send that,” he said ¢ 
when the secretary entered. 


The secretary murmured a reply ind 
left the office closing the door be). nd 
her. Then idly she scanned the «|e. 
graph form and wondered what it was 
about. Garth had written, “Will you ac- 
cept an assistant botanist?” And it was 
addressed to Douglas Shaw who |ived 
deep in the woods somewhere north of 
Marshfield. 


In the office Garth had settled limply 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. 
And it was as though a mantle of con- 
tentment had fallen over him for his 
lips were smiling and the lines were 
erased from his face and the hardness 
from his jaw. Ard within, his heart 
was undisturbed by riotous things and 
he was thinking not of lumber but of 
the moss that rests between the ancient 
trees and the flowers that bloom along 
the river banks when the spring comes 
to the country of the coast; and of 
the friendship that awaited in the 
clearing, tranquil, certain, without 
question and amazingly wrapped in 
peace. 





“got out” the second time, or the tenth 
time. If I had not been too eager, 
and if I had taken a second or two more 
in studying possibilities before I moved 
each card, my average for the first two 
times “out” might have been two in- 
stead of thirteen. 

Nearly everyone has sat opposite 
some card-player, or watched some soli- 
taire player, who made one mistake 
after another that you could see. My 
wife makes me simply wild when she 
watches me play solitaire; she says 
“You can put that six on the five,” and 
so I can; she says “Why don’t you play 
your ten on the nine?” and the reason 
is I did not see it; she says “Don’t you 
want to use that seven?” when, good- 
ness knows! I would want to use the 
seven if I saw it. That’s one of my 
“human equations” and one reason why 
my batting average is as low as it is. 
I’m like old Endicott’s colt that couldn’t 
wait for the corn to get ripe and 
jumped the fence into the knee-high 
corn and ate itself so full it swelled 
up like a giant-size football and died 
of colic. 














Strike Your Average—Early! 


(Continued from page 16) 


You may have read the books writ- 
ten by Nansen or Amundsen or Stef- 
fanson relating their arctic and antarc- 
tic explorations. All three came back 
alive; all three were notable for the 
thought they gave their plans and out- 
fits before starting. Nansen gave as 
much thought to the designing of the 
“Fram,” which was to be frozen in the 
polar ice and travel the arctic currents, 
as Shakespeare gave to his plays before 
writing them, and yet the planning of 
the “Fram” took but a few hours as 
compared with the years the vessel was 
wedged in the ice up north there as 
planned. Nansen planned carefully 
and all his men came home alive; if 
Nansen had been one of us sketchy fel- 
lows and had cut his planning short by 
an hour or two he and his whole com- 
pany might have perished up yonder 
in polar-bear precincts. 

I have swung around New York and 
other places quite a few years now and 
I have met quite a few thousand men 
and I am more and more impressed >y 
what seems to me to be the fact tht 
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». who accomplish the big things 
t to be the men who take time 
ture their plans and acts before 
ut them into operation. 


THERE are some occasions when 
| tic haste is not to be sneered at, 
admit. If you happen to be 

g on a street crossing when a 
ywered automobile came around 
rner headed right at you at forty 
an hour I do not advise you to 
there waiting for anything to 

It is a good time to jump, and 

mp as far, wide, and handsome as 
‘an. If, on the other hand, you 
pen to be the man who is contem- 
ting going around that corner at 
miles an hour in the high- 
powered automobile, it might be as well 
to draw up at the side of the road and 
think about it for a day or two. It 
might be that after you had sat there 
for a week you might find it unneces- 
sary to go around that corner at all, or 


U 


you might cool down and decide that 


excellent results might come from 
rounding the corner at four miles 
an hour, tooting the horn violently 


meanwhile. In any event a_ contem- 
plative pause of an hour or so would 
give the man on the crossing time to 
go elsewhere and you would be saved 
the work of scraping him off the radi- 
ator. 

Even when in justifiable haste, a man 
can usually make better time by using 
less speed and more brains. Nine out 
of ten men who sit in the justice court 
two long hours, waiting for the judge 
to get back from lunch and fine them 
twenty-five dollars, are the fellows who 
were in such a hurry that they tried 
to save two minutes in a ten-mile run 
by speeding up. - By the time the clerk 
of the court has entered the officer’s 
complaint against the speeder and the 
trial is about to begin, some slower but 
more thoughtful man has reached his 
destination, completed his business, and 
is taking home the money in a brown 
leather valise. 

The giants in business, in the profes- 
sions, in the arts, and in the sciences, 
are the slower, more serene, more time- 
taking men. The hasty and unduly im- 
patient man is apt to be the flash in 
the pan. The higher you look the more 
apt you are to see this quality of being 
willing to wait until the time is ripe 
and the plan is mature. There is an 
amazing appearance of placidity in the 
great men of all times. Lincoln might 
have posed as the model for Rodin’s 
“Thinker”; you inevitably think of 
Washington as deliberate; many of our 
great financiers seem almost to deserve 
the adjective “heavy”; there is no profit 
in flopping like a minnow on a hot rock 
~—the minnow bounces around a lot but 
it does not last long. When Steffan- 
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son, MacMillan, and others found their 
lives depending on securing game in 
the far north they spent hours stalking 
the caribou before they shot, and they 


usually made their kill; it was when 


some member of a party was too hasty 


that the game got away and a hungry | 


night was spent. 
fanson spent hours studying the habits 


On the Polar ice Stef- | 


of the seal; he made a table showing | 


the minutes a seal slept between its 
watchful waking moments; he learned 
just how long he could crawl across the 
ice toward the sea while it slept, and he 
did this so that he might be flat on the 
ice and motionless, like another seal, 


when the seal prey he stalked awoke 


and looked around. Steffanson got his 
seals when even the Eskimos could not 


get them. He says the white man can 


live off the land in the Eskimos’ own | 


country much better than the Eskimo 
himself can, because the white man has 
a better brain. But a better brain is 
of no use to a man unless he uses it 
before he undertakes the job he has in 
hand. If he makes a sort of ivory jug 
of his cranium and corks his brain up 
in it, and lets his brain repose there 
like a midwinter possum curled up in 
a hollow log, his brain is not going to 
help him much. He might as well have 
a chunk of Swiss cheese under his hat. 

When I was young—young enough to 
resemble a chicken that has just popped 
out of the shell and that is looking 
around with interest and surprise and 
trying to get acquainted with the world 


it has been so unceremoniously shelled | 
into—I saw all the men and women as | 
complete and ready-made pieces of hu- | 


man waxworks. 


So did you when you | 


were that young. You became aware | 


on a certain day of, let us say, Xerxes | 


P. Cranch and Giffus L. Pilkey. Of 
these two men Xerxes P. Cranch ran 
the drygoods store on the east side of 
Main Street and Giffus L. Pilkey was 
put down in the town directory as the 
owner of the drygoods store on the west 
side of Main Street. The store of 


Xerxes P. Cranch, when you first knew 
it, was sixty by one hundred and twenty 
and had two show-windows with a door | 


between them, and the store of Giffus 
P. Pilkey was exactly like it in those 
particulars; in other ways the stores 
were not alike. Neither were the men 
alike. . 


Yan “Zerk” Cranch went out on 

the street he was almost as well 
worth seeing as a complete circus parade 
withtenelephants. His felt hat—itwasa 
derby later on—looked as if it was made 
of silk fibers pressed into felt by loving 
hands and ironed by slaves. He wore 
it one sixteenth of an inch off the level 
to match his smile and his smile was 
the sort that includes the eyes. He 
looked, as we would say now, like a 
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million dollars, and he bulged neatly in 
front but not a great deal. In his vest 
pocket he had the best watch that Mawn 
(The Honest Jeweller) ever sold. 

“Zerk” Cranch, when he left his store, 
usually walked to the bank and there 
left a wad of money which the 
cashier entered in the Cranch pass- 
book and usually the bank president 
called out “Wait a minute, Zerk!” 
and got into his coat and went 
on down to the _ post-office with 
Cranch. They stood in the post-office 
lobby while the mail was being sorted, 
and the other important men of your 
town and my town—whichever it was— 
joined them and talked of this and that. 
The mayor (who was the leading den- 
tist), Judge Olvaney of the County 
Court, Norbert Vindermoor who was 
retired, and Meefus Diggs, the whole- 
sale grocer, were some of those who 
joined the group and talked of im- 
portant matters such as whether it 
looked like rain and why the 9:08 fast 
train from Chicago was twenty minutes 
late last night. 

That Xerxes P. Cranch, as you first 
saw and knew him, seemed to you a 
completed and static human being; he 
must have been always like that. And 
Giffus L. Pilkey seemed to you an 
equally immutable and permanent be- 
ing, but of a different sort. “Tuttut” 
Pilkey was what they called Pilkey, be- 
cause he was always saying “Tut! tut!” 
in an annoyed and helpless manner. Al- 
though he wore clothes quite the same 
as those other men wore, “Tuttut” 
Pilkey always seemed, when on the 
street, to have come forth hastily in 
carpet-slippers and a bathrobe. He al- 
ways suggested some shameful plant, 
grown in a cellar, and for a moment 
scurrying out into the sunshine which 
annoyed him. 

When “Tuttut” went to the bank it 
was in a rush and his coat collar was 
usually turned under at one side at 
least, and he had the air of a man who 
had received a warning that if the 
Billings-Carter draft was not met by 
three o’clock it would be protested. One 
of our memories of him is that he was 
frequently being let out of the bank 
three or four minutes after closing 
time, probably because he had been able 
to raise the money to meet that draft 
only at the last possible minute. When 
he went to the post-office it was after 
the mail was distributed and he slith- 
ered in, opened the box and got his 
mail, and slithered out again like a 
frightened fox gliding along the side 
of a chicken coop. 

The difference between the stores of 
Xerxes Cranch and Giffus Pilkey you 
remember well. It was not that Giffus 
Pilkey was always just out of number 
sixty white cotton thread but expecting 
some tomorrow, while Xerxes Cranch 


Ju 


could always match the exact 
the sample of fabric your mo: 
you to match and could do 
thread of either number fifty, 
seventy size; it was that the 
windows of the Pilkey shop 
looked sick and hungry while 
the Cranch shop looked pleth 9 
happy; it was further that t. a 
above Pilkey’s store was Lawy:: Ry, 
ton’s offices, and the floor aby 

was where the Heddleburys live:!, wh) 
the Cranch Building—see the name » 
the zine cornice—was Cranch store 4 
the way to the roof. 


YOUNG as you and I were we kney 
that Cranch was a success ar 
Pilkey was a failure. We knew +} 
Cranch was not only a business succes. 
but that he was happy, contented, and 
satisfied with life; we knew that Pilkey 
was sour and annoyed and nervous and 
fretful. We knew there was as much 
difference between the two men as ly 
tween the equator and the pole—anyon 
could see that—but we accepted th: 
two men as ready-made specimens ani 
examples, and if we thought anything 
about them it was that they had alway: 
been just about as they were. Cranch, 
we thought, had always been successfu! 
and Pilkey had always been a fizzle. 

The truth about most men, as it was 
the truth about Xerxes P. Cranch and 
Giffus L. Pilkey, is that they are and 
were the result of daily averages of 
brain-use. You can take two stores, 
side by side, and put a Pilkey in on 
with fifty thousand dollars, and put a 
Cranch in the other with seven thou- 
sand dollars in cash and an eleven- 
thousand-dollar mortgage on his late 
father’s farm, and in twenty years 
Cranch will be Cranch and Pilkey wil! 
be looking glumly at a huge pile of 
unpaid bills and duns and wondering 
if he had better go into the hands of 
a receiver before or after Christmas. 
By the time you are a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with fallen arches or a golf 
score just breaking one hundred you 
have lived alongside several Cranches 
and Pilkeys and you don’t have to be 
told anything about them; you hare 
seen Cranch making a little better av- 
erage every day than Pilkey makes, an¢ 
you know why Cranch is Cranch and 
Pilkey is Pilkey. You are apt to say, 
if you mistreat the English language 
asIdo: “Why, that poor prune Pilkey 
never could succeed; he has no head on 
him; he goes off half-cocked!” 

In the long run—and that’s what 4 
man’s life is, believe me!—the winner 
is not the hasty hustler but the pa'ien' 
considerer. The successful man 0! 
siders one thing and plans it rightly 
while the other fellow is rushing ©» 40 
ten things and doing all ten of ‘em 
the wrong way. 
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—And Who’s Who in This Number 


rt end of the fiscal year seems 
| er a good time to comment on 
uence of your magazine. This 

ble asset is often of a great deal 

ilue than the physical properties, 

ts very nature it is very difficult 

Only as this influence is 
by reprints of articles in 
ther periodicals, or in comment ap- 
g in other periodicals, or more 

im} tant, a factor in our business or 
rofessions, or in our daily lives, can 


mate. 


ied 


editors tell whether or not their selec- 
tion of material has been good. Since 
only an infinitesimal fraction of this 


reaction is ever brought to the editors’ 
ittention there can never be an abso- 
check. Letters from readers are 
another gauge and, in a smaller way, 
the contributions that are submitted to 
1 magazine. 

Recently the Rotary Club of Beverly, 
Mass., borrowed the pictures used in 
“Now We’re 


which appeared in the February issue, 


+ 
iu 


the article Tooting!” 
and used this material to stimulate in- 
terest in a drive for a local boy’s band. 
The request 
from an Anaconda, Mont., reader who 


same article brought a 
wanted to get in touch with somebody 
ho could organize a boys’ band. 

Then the Pacific Air Transport Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, upon permis- 
sion, reprinted “This Flying Business” 
which appeared in the January number; 
and the Wholesale Grocer News of Chi- 
cago reprinted “What Is Business Hon- 
esty?” Similarly S. O. Rice, author of 
the financial articles in the March and 
April issues heard from a Kentucky 
banker who had been trying to pro- 
mote certain phases of thrift in his 
small town and who, because of these 
articles, was aided materially in the 
work in which he was engaged. 
time ago Prof. Norman J. 
of Indiana State University, 
contributed an article entitled “Newspa- 
pers in Community Service.” A pub- 
lisher read it, and suggested that Prof. 
Radder should incorporate this material 
in a book on the subject, and the book 
is now being published. 

Other material was reprinted in club 
bulletins, in many cases translated into 
other languages, so that it might be 
more useful. The number of articles 
that have appeared in your magazine 
and which have again found their way 
into print, thus reaching other aud- 
ences, is too long to enumerate here. 


Some 
Radder, 


For example, one of the chapters in a| 


new volume by Edward W. Bok, “Dol 


lars Only,” includes the article, “To 

morrow’s Business Man,” which ap 

peared in the October, 1924, issue. 
Apart from such reprints there are 


other no less interesting indications of 
During the month of March 
we 800 


mail—contributions, letters from 


influence. 
received more than pieces of 
read 
ers, and a varied assortment of adver 
tisement folders, propaganda, and what 
10t. 

While we are on the subject of letters 
and contributions we may observe that a 
number of those we receive reflect that 
what generally may be termed the “in 
ternational mind” is becoming more and 
more popular. This was particularly 
evident in the reaction from the 80-page 
anniversary number containing amongst 
other international features, articles by 
leading Rotarians of England, Canada, 
Japan, New Zealand, and Hawaii. 

It is partly because this “interna 
tional mind” is not easily attained that 
many of the contributions received are 
Many find it im 
possible to have an international per 


nct suitable for use. 


spective of world affairs, to reflect an 
entente cordiale in their feelings and 
actions, and yet at the same time have 
for their 
The very successful editor of 


an ardent patriotism own 
country. 
a woman’s paper once said that he al- 
ways kept a typical reader in mind and 
never wrote a line that was not direc tly 
aimed at her. 

One thing more, while we are talking 
We hear a lot about “the fierce 
white light of publicity,” but we do not 
We think that 
publicity can be as kindly as sunlight 
which lights, warms, but only incident- 
ally disinfects. Those who have a real 
message to deliver need not fear pub- 


“shop.” 


take it too seriously. 


licity, and those who have not deserve | 


about what they get. 
many good things, is subject to much 
abuse. 


Who’s Who—Among Our 


Contributors 


Publicity, like | 


Edgar A. Guest of the Detroit Free | 


Press needs little introduction in Rotary 
circles, for he has spoken before many 
Rotary clubs. 


“Rotary and Its Founder” is the au- 
tobiography of Paul P. Harris, Presi- 
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WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA 
COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
UTAH 
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PACIFIC 
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NATIONAL 
PARK 





is the year 
to go West 


Low round trip fares. Wide 
choice of routes. Stopover 
anywhere —Splendid through 
trains. 





Escorted all-expense tours to Yellowstone 
Colorado, Zion National Park and Cali- 
fornia. Ask about them. 











Send for booklet “Forty Ways and More to 
California and the North Pacific Coast” and 
other descriptive literature. 
C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Send for FREE copy of 
MEDART Catalogue 
It isa recognized text book on planning 
and equipping playgrounds—illustrates 
a large variety of swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant strides, merry-go-rounds, 
etc. for schooland community play- 

grounds. 

Let the Children Play 
Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, 
durable and attractive — used and endorsed by civic 
and municipal authorities. Start with a few pieces now 
—add more as needed. 

In Your Back Yard 
a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your 
own children a private playgrounds at small cost. 
Fred Medart Mig. Co. 3531 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Me. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lo-kers. Send for Catalog 














PARTY FAVORS|| 


ENOUGH PAPER HATS 5 
NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS: 27 
AND STREAMERS 
FOR PARTY OF SO 
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Get Rid * 
of Your 


“Sparel” 


4 to 6 inches Quickly! 
This remarkable belt not only 
reduce your | t ce, but 
he ; ” 
fit is perfe lress glove 
\ laces! / Vo 
Rie ; v0 ’ : tiff 
supports! It’s built for comfort. 
4 t 
Young Man! 
If your waistline is beg inning to 
| bulge, nox t t top its 
growth and t retain your 
youthful figure. 
. ' 
Guarantee Offer! 
Send coupon today for free 
descriptive Uterstur If you 
prefer, give us your waist meas- 
ure (snug) o7 inderwear en- 
close $6.50 and t tl belt r pay 
postman on deliv If not entirely 
With sat a uu mone will be prompt 
“Little Corporal” ly am nd cheerfully refunded. Price out 
Pp s 0. Ma 1 NOW 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. 
Dept. 6-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IH. 
Please send fre descriptive literature and 
Guarantee offer 
Name 
Stree \ddr 
City ot 
If 1 prefer rder a | fill low 
Wai H ! Weigl 
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WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 

FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap—Ducks—Cambrice 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drill« 
Ducks 


The Landers Brothere 
Company 
RCLEDO, OHIO 


| 
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uncom- 
yul of fatty 
sue over the aie omen 1s 
unnecessary “bur len 
way to get rid 
without fasting, hot 
or back-breaking 

The wonderful Without 

poral” belt will ‘Little Corporal” 
Reduce Your Waist 


It | 
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HOTEL UTAH 


Rot 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


tary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








HARTFORD, CONN, 


Harry S. Bond 


— a 


“A City | Is Known by Its Hotels’ 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 


Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 


| little respite from the demands of his 


| and in “Small-Town Stuff” he tells you 
| what Rotary can accomplish in such | 
| places. 
| American ambassador to Italy and well- 
| known author, 
| District Conference held in Evanston, | 














THE ROTARIAN 


dent Emeritus. Now that Paul has a 
law practice he is able to set down many 
of the interesting facts about his varied 
career. 

Everett S. Penick is a lawyer of Elk- 
ton, Ky. His town has 1,009 inhabitants 


Richard Washburn Child, former 


spoke at the Fortieth 


Ju ; 19¢ 


Corner Your Fictur 





’ “Album 











Ill. In his discussion of the future of | 
the League of Nations he laid special | 
emphasis on the economic aspects of | 
the League. 

“Strike Your Average—Early!” ad | 
vises Ellis Parker Butler. The well-| 
known humorist makes some interesting 
and entertaining observations about sol- 
itaire, summer cottages, and other mat- 
ters. 

Albert Richard Wetjen inherited his | 
liking for the sea from Norwegian and 
English ancestry. By the time he was 
sixteen he had not only been in two 
shipwrecks, but had touched port in 
many countries of the world. He served 
with the British army and merchant} 
marine during the war. 

Charles Seymour Bullock is the as-| 
sistant secretary in charge of Boys! 
Work at the Chicago office of Rotary In-| 
ternational. He has enjoyed a wide ac- | 
quaintance with boys and their projects 
and stoutly maintains that there are 
very few really bad boys. He received 
his “Coloneley” in Canada for the 
World War. 

Harvey B. Lyon, of Oakland, Cal., 
describes the “group system” used by 
the Rotary club of that city. 

Edson Rich is a young New York 
writer who has been interviewing Hugh 
H. Hirshon—former track champion. 

Reviews of a few recent books, by 
L. E. Robinson, professor of English at 
Monmouth College, IIll., tell you some 
of the worth while things in current 
reading. The reviewer, incidentally, is 
an authority on Lincoln biography. 














Col. Charles Seymour Bullock— 
“Danger Signs of Youth.” 


Paste, Me Boke way tm mopst 
z EF TBA Suelo 
4 79 Clark St., Chi 
“GET ACQUAINTED” 
—with— 
“ADCO”? LUNCHEON 
BADGES 


Celluloid or Metal 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. | 
2448 W. 22nd St. CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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Salmon and Trout Fishing 


Elk and Stag Shooting in Norway) 
Best offers upon application. Enquiries [nvited 
Bernhd Brekke, Trondhjem-Norway 

Established 1880 


American Consular Agent, 
Vice-consul of Esth 


Late 
bresently 














ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
Bought—Sold—Rented 
New and Used Rollers and Concrete Mixers 
Hand and Power Pumps 
Stockland Road Graders 
Wyoming Shovels, DuPont Dynamite | 
Branding Irons 


CLIFFORD WATERHOUSE 
P. O. Box 337, West Jackson, Miss. 














Stimulate Club 
Interest! 
Alert Rotary leaders out 
fit their Clubs wit 
GEMSCO hats, es 
arm bands, or hat bands 
Samples and prices ser 
—no obligation 
GEMSCO 
592 B’way, New York 














PATENTS 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT Siueity Bu06 [yNN MASS 
[SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET) 


The advertising pages of 
THE ROTARIAN are 
open only to advertisers 
of acknowledged stand- 
ing and _ responsibility. 
Advertisements will not | 
be accepted from those 
who are engaged in 
doubtful or irregular en- 
terprises or whose rec- 
ords give evidence even 
of a disposition to disre- 
gard correct business 
methods or recognized 
standards of commerci:! 
or professional honor. 
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Professional Service 


| Sabreeee PUBLICITY INC, offers thoroughly pro- 


fessional service in the field of institutional finance or 


campaign direction. 


This service is just as professional as that of the physician 
or attorney. The members of Ketchum’s staff are as worthy 
of this relationship. They are skilled, experienced, tested 
men of exceptional personal quality. 


SOME of the largest and 
most successful campaigns 
of recent years have been 
directed by members of this 
organization—statewide or 
local campaigns, for colleges, 
hospitals, relief causes and 
other worthy institutions. 


CoMPENSATION for 
this service is always, of 
course, upon a professional 
fee basis, as part of a budget 
to which we adhere. 


AND for one other reason 
the service of Ketchum Pub- 
licity is called professional— 
the methods it employs are 
utterly free from the mistakes 
which mark the amateur in 


any field. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
of philanthropic, fraternal, 
educational or religious in- 
stitutions contemplating 
fund-raising activities are 
invited to write for more 
complete information to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY, Inc. 


Institutional Finance 


PARK BUILDING : PITTSBURGH 
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~UDDENLY the boss 


queried, “Well, Conroy, wh 


opinion They 
me to speak and in the 
thin, wavering voice 
tering a_etew vague 
phrases. Like a flash 
Stoddard interrupted 
me and launched on a 
brilliant description « 

his plan. All sat spell 


bound as he talked 


my views wer rot 
ten—and yet I had 
been studying the prol 
lem for months and I 
was prepared to sus 
gest a sound, practical 
] . | 
plan which I knew 


would solve all our dif 


ficulties 


And that was the 
way it always was—l 
was always bein: ven 
opportunities to show 
my ability and always 
failing miserably. I was 
bashful, timid, and 
nervous—I never knew 


how to express mvself, 


how to put my ideas across. I: 
was actually afraid of my ow 
Constantly I saw others with les 
less experience than I being 4 
over my head—simply because t 
the knack of forceful speech, s 
dence, and personality—the very 


] lacked 


In social life, too, I w 


turned 


} 


all listened polit 


silence | 


stammering 


W 


How 
l 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


How to develop 


How 


ality 
How to strengthen your will-power 


ar 


How 
th 


How to develop your power of con- 


ce 


How to 


tio 


as a tota 


sheesh Ke 





ie 


) me and 


at’s your 


was always the “left-over’—the one who 
sat back and watched the others have a 
for good time. I seemed doomed to be an all 
heard my around failure unless I could conquer my 
and sput- timidity, my bashfulness, my lack of poise 
and inability to express 
myself. 

In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I dis 





hat 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


to talk before your club or covered a new easy method 
deve which made me a powerful 
to propose and respond to speaker almost overnight. I 
este learned how to bend others 
to address board meetings to my will, how to domi 
to tell entertaining stories nate one man or an audi 
to make a political speech ence of thousands. Soon I 

: had won salary increases, 





e after-dinner speeches 


converse interestingly tg 8 geen pow- 

to write letters er ym Ia hee lave a 
to sell more goods ready tlow of speech at my 
command. I am able to 


to train your memory 

to enlarge your vocabulary 
self-confidence 

to acquire a winning person- 


rise to any occasion, fo 
meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And 
I accomplished all this by 
developing the natural 
power of speech possessec 
by everyone, but cultivated 
by so few—by simply 
spending 15 minutes a day 
in the privacy of my own 
home, on this most fasci- 
nating subject. 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be 
coming a powerful and con- 
fact, I vincing talker. You, too, can conquer timidity, 

, stage fright, self-consciousness and bashfulness, 
winning advancement in salary, popularity, social 


id ambition 
to become a clear, 
inker 


accurate 


ntration 
be the master of any situa- 
n 


n voice 
| 


S ability, standing, and success oday business demands 
‘rromoted for the big, important, high-salaried jobs, men 
hev had who can dominate others men who can make others do 
, ; > as they wish It is the power of forceful, convincing 
it-conh- speech that causes one man to jump from obscurity to 


the presidency of a great corporation; another from a 
small, unimportant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; 
another from the rank and file of political workers to 
1 Joss—! a post of national importance; a timid, retiring, self- 
ii 


os 
qualities 


conscious man to change almost overnight into a popu- 


lar and much 
sands have accomplished 
through this simple, easy, 


Send for This Amazing Book 


just 


yet 


Afraid of My Own Voice 


applauded after-dinner 
such 
effective, 


speaker 
amazing 





Thou 
things 


This new method of training is fully described 


in a very 


interesting 


and 


informative 


booklet 


which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 


coupon below. 
Work Wonders 
shown how to 
consciousness, 


have made 


You are told 
priceless 
will 


of it 
your 
you—which 
and 


success 


win 


You can 
sending the coupon. 





salary, popularity, 
obtain 


4 & 


With 
conquer 
timidity, 


but 


how to 


for 


“hidden knack’’ 
you 
social 

your 


In 
stage 

bashfulness 
those things that keep you silent while 
lesser ability get what they want by 
power of convincing speech. 
millions 


Not only m 
thousands 
for this book—and are unstinting in thei 
bring 


How Ta Work 
ers with 





out 
natural 
advancement 
standing, 
absolute 


This book is called, How to 


Words. 


of 


sheer 
n who 


sen 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 140A, Chicas 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 140A 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without 
gation my copy of your —— book, 
rds. 


to Work Wonders With Wo 


Name 
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City. 








Ill. 











